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ROMPTED by considerations 
adverted to in recent notices 
of the competition for the 
Wellington Monument,* we 
have been induced to pay much 
attention to the exhibition at 
= Westminster Hall, and have 
tried to elucidate the principles 
to be observed in sculpture of 
the high class which is in ques- 
tion. We also have particularised 
under their mottoes, many of the 
models. Since our last number 
was published, the report of the 
he\» judges has appeared, and will be 

oy found, with the names of the authors 
| see 









xe of the rewarded designs, at the end of 
ey, 2 this article. The names of the judges 
had been privately mentioned some time pre- 
vious to the date of the report. It will be 
observed that amongst the gentlemen at first 
selected as judges, was Mr. Cockerell, whose 
reasons for declining to take part in the final 
decision might, perhaps, be such as would 
deserve more notice than they have received in 
the not very perspicuous English of the report. 
We believe they arose in the feeling of doubt, 
which he—the only one of the tribunal who 
can be considered qualified by the required 
extended study of art, the architect long 
attached to the structure of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, and who suggested the particular site 
for the monument, the discoverer of ancient 
marbles, and the author of published and other 
investigations into the design and character of 
sculpture, both medisval and antique,—which 
even he, Professor Cockerell, felt of his own 
individual qualifications for the judicial office. 
Such office, probably, he would not have shrunk 
from, had the tribunal been constituted, or 
mainly so, of artists—representatives of the 
different branches of architecture, sculpture, 
and painting. Such a constitution, however, 
does not always obtain the sanction of those 
who dispense the patronage of art in England. 
We can only say, that taking these as Mr. 
Cockerell’s reasons, they quite correspond with 
the views we have continually put forward in 
speaking of competitions. It does not follow 
that the valuable combination of judicial 
aptitude with artistic knowledge and skill is 
to be found necessarily amongst artists; but 
we cannot admit—as we seem to be asked to do, 
when there is a selection of judges merely to 
represent particular functions or departments of 
the legislature—or even when these are dis- 
tinguished collectors or amateurs—that we 
necessarily get a tribunal to which deference 
can be paid. The practice of such appoint- 
ments tends to keep up the fallacy that 
any one is able to judge of a work of 
art. Such a one may say he knows what 
pleases hin,—the common remark ; but he does 
not know what will permanently hold or deserve 
his admiration. Our remarks are general in 
their application, rather than applicable to the 
particular selection which has been made in 
the case of the Wellington monument. On that 
head we withhold any observations for or 
against particular models, but will rather lay 
before our readers the continuation of our 
views on monumental sculpture,—not denying, 
however, that we should be at issue in several 
points with the judges, as may be seen from a 
comparison of the selections with the matter 
of our notices. 








“* See pp. 415, 425, and 445 ante; also p. 213, on “‘ Monu- 
ments and Statues.’ 


Perhaps we should have hesitated to enter 
so deeply into the merits of works in a 
sister art, had we not felt that the defi- 
ciencies in the art as practised, were such as 
it lay within the scope of architectural 
criticism, or of our own habits of thought, 
to suggest the way to remove ; whilst the period 
and the occasion appeared singular, as well as 
favourable to the efficiency of our interference. 
We trust that in drawing attention to the 
architectonic element as important in monu- 
mental sculpture—yet to the required predomi- 
nance of the sculpturesque in works intended 
merely as memorials, though beautiful and 
didactic in their expression—and to the need of 
a poetic and imaginative element, combined 
with perspicuity of the language, we have been 
so fortunate as to enumerate the real causes of 
the contrast between, on the one hand, the 
executive skill of our sculptors and their indis- 
putable success in the majority of the works in 
which they happen t« »e engaged, and, on the 
other, their too generai ill-success in works of 
the class now more prominently under notice. 

We ought to observe, if it have not already 
appeared plain, that a defence of allegory as an 
agent in imaginative art, does not imply the 
defence of its treatment, as commonly met with. 
Moreover, as to what we have called representa- 
tive sculpture, 





and as to its falling short of the 
highest art—we would say merely that the 
representation of a single episode, or event, is 
that which we considered could not fulfil the 
conditions— in the case of most individuals 
worthy to be commemorated, or of those per- 
taining to the varied life and character of the 
Duke of Wellington. But, separate representa- 
tions of figures drawn from different conditions of 
time and place, perhaps could be idealised into 
one group; and the monument might claim to 
elong to art of a higher class than that of the 
representation of incident or fact, or that of the 
simple statuesque or portrait branch. It is 
possible that this sort of sculpture would include 
the poetic and imaginative element sought for 
through the allegorical : but, judging from what 
has been put forth at Westminster Hall, or 
from the monuments in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
there is both difficulty in forming a connected 
group without vulgarity, and in conveying the 
intended idea without the assistance of alle- 
gory. The mixed combination—representative 
sculpture with the allegorical in the same 
group—has been attempted in numerous in- 
stances, with a view to the proper recognition 
of facts, and the illustration of a large theme 
under restrictions inevitable in sculpture. In 
one of the monuments in St. Pau!’s—that 
of Major-General Hay—the dying man, in his 
habit as he lived, is supported by the allegorical 
figure of Valour. But the mixture of the 
vehicles—the representative and the allegorical 
—even where the latter is understood by 
the multitude better than it is here, cannot, 
we believe, be satisfactory. It is 
in principle, and has, more than any other 
cause, brought all allegory into contempt. It 
was a concession to the popular demand—a 
| half-measure between the sculptor’s prejudice 
for a certain conventional allegory, and the 
people’s want of something which they could 
| understand—and, like many other compromi-es, 
| was worse than either of the courses for which 
| it was substituted. 

| By the sculptor, the incongruity, as well as 
the unsuitableness of modern costume was, on 
the other hand, attempted to be warded off, by 
idealising the whole group—so far as to repre- 
sent the figure of the hero—a necessary feature— 
not in the dress which he wore, but naked, or 
draped, or in Roman costume. ‘Thus, the 
whole became a consistent, whilst poetic and 
| imaginative, work of art; but thus, also, the art 
| failed in one of the objects of the moxumext,— 
‘one which, we may observe, is distinctly recog- 


erroneous 








nised in each of the works at Westminster Hall, 
that we had ventured to single out and make 
prominent in our notices. In these works, a 
figure of the Duke, and in true costume, has 
been treated as an essential feature. But, the 
fact of the intractableness of the costume is 
deducible from many recent statues. Dalton, 
at Manchester, must be represented in a dress 
which he wore—perhaps on three occasions in 
his life; and Sir Robert Peel, by our first 
sculptors, must be a naked figure with garments 
pasted on,—not disposed like the Greek dra- 
peries—which, if they sat close in some places, 
to exhibit the beauty of the human form, in 
others hung in folds which, by contrast and 
concealment, added to the expression of the art. 

It were much to be desired that the dilemma 
in which sculptors feel themselves, could itself 
produce some change in costume. ‘The artist 
has little control over dress, though that may be 
such as both he end his patrons would least 
desire for perpetuation in stone; whilst the 
sculptor seems to be surrounded by difficulties 
which never occur to the painter. What lady 
would wish to be modelled in crinoline, or what 
gentleman in the hat? These difficulties seem 
never to weigh upon the portrait-painter, else 
why the enduring beauty of the works of 
Reynolds? But, taking things as they are, the 
objections are less to the use unconcealedly, of 
the modern costume—at least to so much of it 
as is not the fashion of a single year—than to 
the adoption of a dress which does not allow of 
true representation. For, it is obvious that the 
monument should include a portrait of the 
deceased It is this very necessity, indeed,—the 
combination to a certain extent of represented 
fact, with art-vehicle of another kind,—which 
makes the peculiar difficulty in our present case. 
In the same monument you have to show the 
appearance of the man, and also to tell what 
were the features of his character, and cireum- 
stances of his life. To effect these objects, con- 
siderable space will be required for detail in 
representation, or some use of types and 
emblems. ‘To interdict allegory, therefore, is 
to limit the resources of the art—to entail a 
partial exhibition of the attributes of the man. 

Allegory, to the extent contended for, has been 
used in some of the best monuments. We may 
name the monument to Lord Mansfield in West- 
minster Abbey, not because it reaches all that 
we now require, but because the mention of it 
shows how much of really superior art is con- 
demned by sweeping, denunciations. ‘This ten- 
dency referred to may be no proof of merit ; but 
we see nothing inconsistent with either per- 
spicuity or Christian art, in Flaxman’s repre- 
sentation of Justice—more than in the beautiful 
forms of allegorical representation used by the 
author of No. 13 in the exhibition, where 
Justice, instead of the scales, holds a weight in 
each hand, and Truth is placed beside a sun- 
dial. Nor could there be any objection to the 
typical signification of locality in the monument 
to Sir Ralph Abercromby in St. Paul’s, mainly 
a work of the representative class, where Egypt 
is indicated by sphinxes. On the other hand, 
reverting particularly to this latter class; 
in the beautiful work of sculpture, the monu- 
ment to Mrs. Warren and her child, in West- 
minster Abbey—by the same artist as that just 
mentioned,—the elder Westmacott,—the seated 
figure of a poor woman with an infant, is 
exquisite in its pathos, and admirable in its 
manifestation of technical skill: but—taking it 
as a perfect work of 7/s class—we may ask,— 
Does it realise what is intended in monumental 
sculpture,—to wit, the perspicuous commemo- 
ration of a particular individual—along with 
the lesson to the living ? 

Flaxman, indeed, who spoke somewhere 
of the degradation of the art, by cutting in 
stone “ paragraphs of military gazettes,” was 
the author of monuments which are liable to 
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the same generalization. But all the resources 
for portraiture ; and commemorative, didactic, 
and “ phonetic ’’ expression, will be needed in a 
monument to the Duke of Wellington; and the 
aim must be to unite them in position and in 
grouping of the monument, without the inter- 
ference of different modes of expression with | marked “Avon” (No. 56), there is barely an 
one another. Architecture offers the means of | allusion to the military incidents of the Duke’s 
this, and the structural framework for each | life. Some of the models, from their height, 
separate representation or composition : but,| were, we believe, deemed unsuitable to the 


marble might be adopted, with slight change in 
the drapery. We have already spoken of the 
merit of the modelling, and of the beauty of the 
design in many respects ; and have offered some 
other remarks. 

In the design by Mr. W. F. Woodington, 








l 
THE WELLINGTON MONUMENT. 
AWARD OF THE guDGES, 


Tue following is the report of the judges appointed 
to examine the models, submitted in competition, for 
a monument to the late Duke of Wellington :— 

“To the Right Hon. Sir B. Hall, Bart. M.P. Fi . 
missioner of Her Majesty's Works and Public Buildiness 

Sir,—In the execution of the duty devolved upon us, wo 

| beg to recommend that the prizes should be allotted to 
_ the models corresponding with the following numbers »— 


PREM, xo 


. MOTTO. 
motives which should be kept distinct should | cathedral, and were on that account rejected ; | First 80 {eS of Eagiend | 
not be attempted as parts of the same particular but we observe that one of the number which  gecond... 54... Avon. rd F 
combination : that is to say, otherwise connected | occupies the greatest height in the Hall, is in nce Mg 36 .., * Passed away.’ 
than somewhat as the books of a library, or the | the selected list. — cS ~ ee ee 
objects of a museum, or the decorative paint-| We have described or referred to nearly all! ts wf honour. Mine honour it,’ 
ings of a room, are united in selectica and dis-| the other works which would seem to deserve | Se 
position, and‘in general grouping and design, to | notice, but may mention No. 67—‘Arma/! Equal ...’ A design in clay resembles life. 
aid a connected train of images and thought.! Virumque Cano,”—which has a figure of lon... Seven cony ype death. 
It is worthy of notice that a mixor feature in| Wellington seated, on a pedestal that takes 1 Bape Re 7 Som cps thar ig 
one of Westmacott’s works in St. Paul's | the form of a tomb, with a door on each side. Les Let us guard ourhonour inartas in arms. 


Cathedral—the monument to Lord Collingwood | Over the door is a sarcophagus. At the angles 
—displays the principle of composition which | of the pedestal are figures of War, Fortitude, 
up to the present time had seldom been exhi-,/ Temperance, and Peace, Also, No. 71— 
bited for a whole desigu. In a scroll on the “ Pro Patria,’—which is a simple figure 
prow or side of the ship, in separate, but con- | of the Duke, with the usual accessories of 
nected, rilievos, is represented, under the guise | figures, allegorical and statuesque, on a general 
of allegory, a complete picture of the progress | quadrilateral plan in several stages. A portion 
of navigation. Here there is so far perspicuity, | of the actual pedestal, however, takes the form 
that the series requires only to be looked at to | of a circular building with a Doric order—the 
be understood as well as the most natural work | intercolumns filled up. No. 72—“ Justice ”—is 
in representative sculpture. The monument, | noticeable as having some attention given to 
generally, is of the latter class, modified or | the monumental requirements in grouping—in 
idealised to suit the limitations of the space. | which the pedestal of coloured materials takes 
Observe, also, the value of the scroll, or archi- | part,—but the sculpture is defective. No.75— 
tectural framework—subordinate though it pro- | * Hope ”’—has a statue of Wellington, and alle- 
perly is,—its value as well to the general effect | gorical figures of Britannia, Mars seated in 
as to the sculpturesque element, besides the | front, History reciting the deeds of Wellington 
telling of the story. |to a youth, and a figure representing Ireland. 
We may be told—as those are who would | The figures cf soldiers are at the angles of the 
inculcate the “ principle of selection” which be- | pedestal. InNo.76—A Q—whichwe have already 
longs to art, and to the use which it makes | referred to, there is merit in the ornaments and 
of Nature—that we should narrow the field | rilievos; though the excessively architectural 
by the general course which we have contended | character, the representation of a tomb, the 
for, and that monumen‘al sculpture would no | grouping of the tiers of pedestals, and the Pagan 
longer claim the highest rank as a branch of the | idea of the recumbent figure on a sarcophagus 
art. We would rather there should be even! at the summit of the monument, may all be 
that result, and success proportionate to the objected to. No. 78—* Deeds, not words”— 
effort, than that from the face of the work there has a recumbent figure under a low arch, desti- 
should be read only those greatest of deficien- | tute of architectural detail. The arch supports 
cies, as to art sculptural or architectural, the |}a kneeling figure of Victory, laying a laurel 
confession of a failure, or of the inability toreach | wreath. The author of No. 79 has tried to 
the perceptions of the public. But, we should | solve one difficulty in the portraiture of Wel- 
dispute the conclusion that we should lessen the | lington, by showing him twice, at different 
scope and end of art,by guiding its efforts. The | periods of his career. : 
different branches of art have been repeatedly} In No. 82—* Virtutis fortuna comes ”— 
trying {oachieve what was beyond their powers, | a statue of Wellington is designed to be placed | 
or that which cou'd not be expressed by one on a tall pedestal of elaborate character; but | 
art separately ; aud more would have been in| which forms a marked background to the 
many cases done, by attempting less. The) figures, without contributing to the mounu- 
best sculpture, medieval or antique, is | mental effect. In No. 83—* Studiis et rebus 
that which is strikingly characterized by sim- honestis”—before mentioned, as having the form 
plicity—where the conception was such as of a sarcophagus as a leading feature of the 
could be expressed by one, two, or three structural part—the sculptor seems to have 
firures, or otherwise where the separate) had Michelangelo’s Medici monuments in his 
varts of the series were, as we may say, im-|mind. ‘The recumbent figures here, are on 
Pedded in a building, and so the links of the | one side a soldier of Assaye, and on the other 
story or moral could be taken up andread. We a Highlander of Waterloo; the principal group 
do not, indeed, now want abuilding—a Parthe-|is a figure of Wellington crowned by Victory, 
non, a Wells Cathedral, or any miniature of a} and attended by Peace; and below are Britannia 
structure, — we require a monument mainly | seated, and figures of Military and Civil Science. 
sculptural: but use must be made of architecture | Thearchitectural and sculptural elementsarehere 


We have thus endeavoured to adjudge the prizes we 
have been instructed to distribute (in the scale of which 
we have not thought ourselves at liberty to make any 
change), in the order which appeared to us to be that of 
the relative degree of merit in the models, such models 
falling within the prescribed conditions as to the space to 


| be occupied and the cost to be incurred, 


In so doing we have not considered ourselves bound to 
take into exclusive consideration the peculiar fitness and 
adaptation to that spot in St. Paul’s Cathedral which 
appears to be in contemplation for the erection of the pro- 
oe pe monument, which consideration might possibly have 
ed to some difference in the selection.* 

We cannot at the same time forbear suggesting that, 
before any design is finally adopted by the Government, 
it would be desirable, considering the peculiarity of the 
situation contemplated, and that it essentially differs from 
that of all the other monuments now existing in the 
cathedral, the opinion of some experienced artists should 
be called for, who would be better judges of the local 
effect than we consider ourselves to be; more especially 
as Mr. Cockere!l, the only one of the appointed judges 
professionally connected with the arts, though we have 
derived from him valuable assistance and information in 
the progress of the examination, has declined on that 
account taking a part in the ultimate decision, 

We may be permitted to add that it is with mach regret 
that we have found ourselves prec uded from admitting 
into the competition some of the models, from the circum- 
stance of their having exceeded the limits as to space, 
distinctly laid down in the prescribed conditions. 

LanxsDowneE, Epwp. Cust, 
H. H. Mitmay, W. E. Giapstons, 
OversTone. 

6, Palace-yard, Aug. 7, 1857.” 

The following are the names and addresses of the 
successful competitors, with the premiums awarded :— 
First Premium, 700/. 

80. Mr. W. Calder Marshall, R.A. 47, Ebury- 

street, Eaton-square. 
Seconp Premium, 5007. 

56. Mr. W. F. Woodington, 22, Richard’s-terrace, 
Lorrimore-road, Walworth. ; 
Tuirp Premium, 300/. 

36. Mr. Edgar G. Papworth, 90, Milton-street 

Dorset-square. 
Fourtu Premium, 200/. 

10. Cav. Giovanni Dupré, Florence. 

Five Premiums or 100/. Kaci. 

12. MM. Mariavo Folcini and Ulisse Cambi, 
Florence. 

18. Mr. Alfred Stevens, 7, Canning-place, Ken- 

sington. 

20. Mr. Mathew Noble, 13, Bruton-street, Berke- 


| ley-square. 


21. Herr Ernestus Julies Hiinnel, Dresden. 
63. Mr. Thomas Thorneycroft, 39, Stanhope- 
street. 





THE NEW WESTMINSTER-BRIDGE. 





nevertheless, and considerable use, if a complex | well combined, and the general grouping is good. 
and a difficult theme is to be uttered ; and if it | The pedestal, sarcophagus, and similar portions | 
is to reach the perceptive sense, and “ point aj are of red granite ; and gilt inscriptions are in- | 
moral,” and fulfil the ends for which alone | troduced. | 


20,000/.—or whatever smaller sum—could be} The model just mentioned is the last in the | 
justifiably expended. 


collection ; and we have now brought our notices | 

Although we have mentioned ali the designs |to a conclusion. Should it be inferred from the 
which happen to have been selected, and some| frequent mention of allegorical figures that the 
of the number more than once, we may further | character of all the works in the exhibition ia | 


state that No. 80, by Mr, W. Calder Marshall,| not creditable to British art, or that the dra- | 
R.A. which has received the first premium,| matic effects on which we have made observa- | 


consists of a statue of Wellington on ajtions, are generally sought in the models, | 


} 


pedestal of red granite, at the angles of which}we would observe that such is not the case. | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


THe question as to the site of Westminster-bridge 
has beea at length decided in the manner for which 
we have contended, and this week the works have 
been recommenced. ‘The committee of the House of 
Commons had previously met, and, after hearing the 
evidence of Mr. Stepheuson, M.P. and of Mr. Page, 
the Government engineer, agrecd to report as 
follows :— 

** Having been informed by the First Commissioner of 
Works that, after considering the report of the judges 
mene to > on the designs for the new public 
offices on the block plan, and taking into account the 
greatexpense that would be incurred if the site of West- 
minster-bridge was changed, it is not his intention to re- 
commend that the site of the bridge be altered,—the 


. . + ‘ -’ | committee proceeded to consid i 
are placed allegorical figures, as of Valour,|We have spoken freely of what we believe is |e i ected sei Thay stl 


xisting bridge, and the alterations proposed to be made 


Peace, Duty, &c. ; whilst at one eud are groups— 


wanting in many otherwise excellent produc- | 


in the new bridge to meet the objections which have been 


—in one case, a mother with a child in her arms | tions, to constitute them true works of monu- 
bending over the dead body of her husband ; | mextal sculpture; but we think, notwithstand- 
and in the other case, a group intended to/ing much that has been said of the collection 
represent Commerce and Agriculture rejoicing | tending to a different construction, that, a3 con- 
at the restoration of Peace. ‘These several trasted with sculpture of the date of the monu- | 
figures, with the statue and pedestal, stand on ments in St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster | 
a lower pedestal of grey marble, occupying the | Abbey,—so often referred to as exhibiting the | 
oblong space intended for the site. The figures | worst treatment of allegory — the models show | 
are shown as bronze; but the author says|a considerable advance. | 





taken to the mode of construction as originally proposed. 
The committee learn that the precautions taken for 
| securing the old bridge have been complete ; they recom- 
| mend that the new bridge be proceeded with in confor- 
| mity with the alterationsin the mode of construction as set 
forth in Mr, Page’s letter addressed to the Chief Commis- 

sioner, July 23, 1857. The committee have also carefully 
considered the important question of the headway of the 
bridge, and in connection therewith the subject of the 





* What was the use then of the lithographic plans, 
sections, and view of the proposed site, very properly 
furnished by Sir Benjamin Hall to competitors ?—Ep, 
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adient of the roadway as now proposed, and the gra-| Fittings,” others for ‘‘ Books,” for “General Educa- of a square box of such a size es to admit of the 


ient which would be consequent upon raising the bridge. | ,- + 99 . » «eT : . : : 

The committee find that, mieten ta the plan now oe. tion,” “ Music, “ Household E “onomy, "Drawing tight surrounding at sides, bottom, and sep, with dey 
osed, the roadway on the Surrey side, would be 1 in 45, and the Fine Arts,” “‘ Natural History,’ “ Ge graphy hay or straw, of any ordinary tin cooking vessel with 

peed Se ris; aes on thy Weldnomee hte tne ene, and Astronomy,’ “Chemistry,” “Physics,” and a tight-fitting lid. When the pan is boiling, and the 

as at present designed, would be 1 in 57, and if raised, 1 | Machinery. food realy, it should be lifted from the fire, the 








in 45. The committee are, therefore, of opinion that it Before eutering into an examination of these varied sparks carefully removed, and then placed in the 
would not be expedient to increase the height of the ' compartments, it is interesting to glance round at the casivg of hay; and so completely does this prevent 
ridge. aids to education and general knowledge which are the escape of heat, that we are told the process 


We might now take some credit for having held to here gathered together, and contrast them with those of cooking will go on for some time alter the pan has 
our views on this matter, in opposition nearly to all in use less than half a century ago; and it might be been thus packed. On even a small scale, this plan 
others. But in truth we could never comprehend worth while (particularly as the space required would might be used for the conveyance of the food of work- 
how there could be any doubt on the subject of the not be large) to collect the helps which the school- mea when at a distance from their homes. No doubt 
site. The questions of headway, gradients, and effect masters and schoolmistresses who hid to labour this portion of the museum will rapidly extend, for 
in conjunction with the Houses of Parliament, had amongst the large and industrious class of the English no department of education is of greater importance 
been all carefully considered before Mr. Page’s design | people at the end of the lastcentury possessed. Amongst to the middle and industrious classes than that of 
was adopted; aud the report above presents no new those we should fiud the “Hora-book,” for very Household Economy. 
feature as to these particulars. Mr. Page’s letter, | small boys and girls ; the “ Reading made Easy ;” the Drawing and the fiue arts oceupy a very large 
which is alladed to, probably refers to the slight Spelling-Book,” disfigured by a few horrible engrav- space, and as in the department of general education 


structural amendments recommended last year, and ings; a clearly priuted edition of the Old and New we fiad the first letters of the alphabet end the 
which could hardly be deemed important enough Testament; and an “ Arithmetic,” complicated and first strokes of writing, in that of drawing we have 


to affect the principle of the construction. The difficult. We must not forget the “ Copy-books,” lessons which enable the stwlent to proceed from the 
heads of the piles, we suppose, will be all cut down | which the scholars or the teachers used to rule with first lines to those more complicated, which by pa- 
a few inches—so that there will be no risk of their, the help of round rulers: at that time no machines had tient perseverance will enable bim to master the 
remaining, during some minutes, above the esti- been invented for that purpose. ‘Ihe plan of coaxing difficult yet beauti‘ul forms of the human body, and 
mated level of low water at certain tides; and some children into knowledge had not been thought of, and the intricate outlines of folivge, landscape, and arehi- 
other improvements in details may be effected. It is explanatory pictures, and others which would teach, tecture. We sce here specimens of drawing materials 
considered by the eminent authorities who were con- as well as amuse, were discountenanced by most of the by several makers ; geometrical models, diagrams, 
sulted, that the bridge will be the better for the slight instructors of youth, in consequence of being, as &e.; an extevsive collection of busts from fine ex- 
modifications: the engineer, we presume, willingly they supposed, ‘‘a means of drawing off the atten- amples of Greek and other art, and from nature; and 
accords, and we will not question the propriety of the tion.” Asa natural consequence of such a state of those are to be purchased from a department of this 
additional ontlay. We do, however—whilst gladly things, the lives of the little things during school- museum at a moderate retail price. For instance, we 
giving credit for the motives to the stoppage of the hours was oue of such dry fag, that it was a matter noticed full-sized casts of horses’ legs, marked 4s. 6d.; 
works, and for the determination which is now of necessity to provide other persuaders than those by architectural details, small easts of animals, at 
made—repeat that no advantage could be derived which weare here surrounded: amongst these were the from 3s. to 5s.; and these prices will be very eonsi- 
f from a course such as that which has been followed in birch, the instrument of earliest application,—the derably reduced wheu the casts are bought in numbers, 
4 the case of Westminster-bridge. If, on the one hand, | fool’s-cap, and Jong red inscribed tongue of horrible or when needed tor the use of such schools as 
failure in our public works results from precipitancy, | appearance,—the black-hole, the cane, and in addition require assistance. It would want a great deal 
or ill-management of those preliminaries which cannot to those, a heavy clog for truants, with a chain to more space than we are able to devote, to mention the 
be dispensed with, on the other, there can be zo pro- fasten it round the leg. Many not yet past the prime various drawing Ivssons, plain and coloured, which 
gress, if changes, probably not much considered, are of life, will remember receiving punishment in old are here arranged for selection. Nor is the nataral 
to be introduced suddenly into a design that had once schools which, if practiced at the present day, would history department less worthy of notice; and here 
been matured. | cause the teacher to meet with the fate of a crimiaal, the most striking feature is the arrangement of a 
We are not alluding to the case of Westminster- | and make him to be generally thought of with indig- series of animals printed in colours on large sheets of 
bridge, so much as to the practice,—for which the nation. A group of thoze persuaders placed here stout calico, which is published by the Working 
British House of Commons, perhaps, might be taken would cause many a pleasant thought, bya comparison Men’s Educational Union, and can be purchased at 
to account, as much as the Government. But here between them and the instruments by which they about 1s. 6d. each sheet. These prints are bold 
was a case in which there had been no precipitancy ;| would be surrounded. and effective, and well adapted to the purpose 
where every interest and opinion had been heard, The department of school buildings and fittings for which they are intended. Our experience, 
and a judgment had been formed with the greatest | contains large models of some of the most approved however, shows that a set of these, cheaper in 
care; in which works had been actually commenced, | desigus for schools of different descriptions, from price, is required for the ragged and poorer schools 
and a large amount of money had been spent ; and in| which may be gathered many hints as to the most both in the large towns and country districts. 
which, positive outlay in the removal of what had economical arrangement, lighting, heating, and ven- Mr. Waterhouse Hawkins’s large and clever litho- 
been done, and incalculable sums in compensation, |tilation. There are also various seats, tables, desks, graphs of the restoration of extinct avimals will here 
would have resulted from change. We believe also that | and other matters, which may be most usefully ex- | attract attention, and we must notice that one of the 
the statements made from time to time on due autho- | amined by all who are engaged in fitting up schools. | great uses of this Museum is, that here can be dis- 
rity, as to the condition of the old bridge, by no| There are, besides, various drawings and estimates of played many large works required for educational 
means warranted the inferences drawn that there was | expenses. purposes which could not be exhibited in the shops of 
no actual danger from delay, and which inferences; In the department of general education there is the booksellers; and many a schoolmaster of both 
were inconsistent with the assertions of several com-| exhibited a very large variety of alphabets (English London and the provinces might, in search of mate- 
petent authorities whose evidence is on record. Also, | and foreign), of various sizes and plans, which now | Tials, travel the town round, and even then miss many 
we may observe that a constant weekly expenditure, | take the place of the “ Horn-book” of old. Many of matters of consequence which he would here see with- 
which would strike our readers as deserving of con-|these are most ingenious in their construction and oUt trouble. In the days of the Horn-book and birch 
sideration, has been going on, merely in the mainten- | arrangement. Here are also on the shelves numerous ™cu or women could gain but little knowledge of the 
ance of the works and plant. ‘editions of primers, spelling-books, grammars, arith- structure of their bodies, and great loss of life has 
We will add nothing as to the advantoges of the’ metics, histories of Eogland, &c. &e. &e. and many been the consequence of that ignorance. Now, how- 
existing line of route, either with or without the’ will be surprised at the extent and variety of this ever, we have large sketches for the use of schools of 
other bridges which are required, having already said | educational library: of “arithmetics” alone there are the anatomical formation of the chest, and other 
enough on previous occasions, as in the course of our about 150 different d ‘scriptions. The means for parts, which may be familiarly explained. Many will 
remarks on the several designs for the Government! teaching writing, from the simplest rudiments to the thus acquire such a knowledge of “the house they 
Offices—which all, whether suggesting a new site or| most finished lessons, are also exhibited. In this live in,” that they will be enabled to escape many 
retaining the old, so clearly pointed to the decision | department are collected all the printed methods of | evils. q 
that has been made. It is only worthy of remark, | diffusing general education, as in those of chemistry, In the geographical department the collection of 
that each one of the three designs for the general! mechanics, &c. are the books which teach each  School-books on this subject is extensive. There ie 
arrangement of the Offices and street communica-| science; so that in fact, besides the models, we also an immense collection of maps, the production of 
tions, to which premiums have been awarded, shows | have here a large and valuable library of works on England, America, Germany, Sc. the larger of 
the bridge on a site different from that which hs| education, which may be freely consulted by aay Which are arranged on rollers, and can be con- 
now been affirmed and adopted. The decision here | visitor during the Wednesdays, Thursdays, and veniently consulted. Considering the importance: 
only corroborates the view which we took as to the | Fridays, which are set apart for study; and it may be of a good geographical knowledge to the rising 
small value of those plans. worth while also to mention that books on those | generation, we made an examivation of many of 
Therefore, repeating the expression of our thanks | subjects will be received here and descriptions printed the maps here arranged, and found, that although 
for the decision which we have recorded, we trust |in fresh editions of the catalogue, recently published. those produced in this country for the use of 
that neither tergiversation in the executive part of |'The books may go either as gifts to the museum, or | schools are neatly executed, they want that boldness of 
public works, nor precipitancy in the preliminary | they may be left in charge for twelve months, both outline and eolouring w hich 18 SO cae 6 in 
selection and decision, will be allowed in future to, Tue space provided for music contains simple the lecture and school room. A a 
militate against the desired progress, so much as they |and advanced lessons, and the various methods of Which forms part of the series of ee Y. vk 
have sometimes done. jteaching this delightful art in schools and other- education which has been presented by the a ww 
lwise; aud next to this is the department of Elucational Board to thie Goverment, hi se ates y 
‘oi : : P household economy. In this space are arranged draw- | of attention ; certgia parts plese en BACREERY, 
THE EDt CATION AL DEPARTMENT OF ings of model buildings, and other suggestions for | but the colouring ae MRONS GuetivE. 2 - 
THE BROMPTON MUSEUM. | improving both the interior and exterior arrangement | The astronomical instruments, drawings, &c. pre- 
Tuts very important department is placed between | of our dwellings; there are various models of fire- | sent a goodly array ; pape hg ” _ pi — 
the galleries of mechanical models already described | places, &c. intended for the purpose of economising | of @ monster telescope, W = ns rigs: peg 
and that portion of the fine arts department which | fuel. By means of one of the cooking ranges, it is by some vis:tors (not ed ain . yee bese: 
contains specimens of carved furniture, ornamental | said that, with a singularly small quantity of coals, a | some of the black, a "hes d ahi ne om the peces- 
brass and iron work, porcelain, and copies of the | dinuer for 100 persons could be got ready. Those | taken for cannou-balls. I 1ese om a meee Poe! 
frescoes of the Raffaelle school. It consists of a| matters are well wort!y of notice. Amongst other | sity of such institutions ~ . h, ra arse Aenea of 
central passage, in which are arranged numerous | objects is one which we must more particularly | activity on the part ar Age ao jong ame ae 
objects, with a series of compartments on each side | describe, because it is so simple, and would be useful | the diagrams of one pacncmss > 
labelled, and in which are arranged the matters corre- | in conveying warm food, such as stews, soup, coffee, and of moderate pare neal mee ene 
sponding with the labels. | &e. to workmen at a distance from houses aud fire- In connection with Ps —_ . ee Ea Me dhe 
First, we have the space for “ School Buildings and | places. This invention is from Belgium, and consists | apparatus and materia's exhibited which can be pro- 
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cured at a cost of from less than 2/. to 20. or 30/. and 
upwards. Here the books on the subject are also 
earefully co‘lecied, and in the various departments, in 
their proper pices, are busts of Beajamin Franhlia 
and others. In Jike manuer, the spaces for physics 
and machinery are illustrated by useful examples. In 
these the calico prints of the society above referred to 
are conspicuous. 


| | 
were sufficiently free from debasement to warrant | 


such a conversion of the older portions. Above all 


similar to Dunstan’s, which was a step in the right 
direction. Where he had to renew a tottering por- 


things, every erroneous feature introduced by negli-; tion of the Norman, in the south-eastern transept, he 
gence or ignorance must be removed, Gothic from | did that iu its pristine form; wherein he also acted 
Classic, and reversedly, and this though modern work. | perhaps judiciously, with a view to balancing the 
Good old parts of a Mediaeval building are also found | features of the general plan. His internal improve- 


successively in decay, according to age, leaving to the | 
last style of that art every chance of being spared, | 





The caislogue of this part of the museum will be | 
found a useful guide, as well to those who come here | 


and waving the judgment of continuing an older 
system, when its fragments are as shapeless as its 


as to dir ctors and teachers of schools at a distance, | utility is inappreciable 
for it coutains a priced list of all the objects that} That a mixed restoration is beset with many diffi- 
are gathered together, classified : and it is very cheap. | culties, cannot be better exemplified than in the various 
Crowds continue to flock to Brompton, and it 1s | specimens of Canterbury Cathedral, the construction 
pleasant to notice that on the public days a large | of which extended over all the transitions of Gothicism 
number of those for whose especial use this collection | in England. Religious edifices were framed of wood, 
is arranged ave in attendance; in the fine arts | previous to the Conquest ; for Stowe, iu his “ Survey 
department iutelligeut workmen may be seen ex-| of London,” records the observation of King Elgar, 
amining and comparing the ancient wood carving |in the Malmesbury charter, a.p. 974;—* All the 
and other works, with the French and English modern | monasteries iu my realm, to the outward sight are 
productions. ‘nothing but worm-eaten and rotten timber and 


| boards.” ‘The wooden stracture having been burned 





ments, including the throne, which exhibit a blending 
of two styles, taking into consideration the irregular 
character of the entire pile, are unquestionably ex- 
cellent, and, from his limited position, exempt from 
all callous criticism. 

However, attention must be drawn to the fact that, 
during the transition of styles, every change was pro- 
gressive ; and the moment an old form was neglected 
or set aside, never again was a church or monastery 
built ia that fashion. Both in the Classic and Gothic 
orders, there is no instance of retrogression either to 
be seen or ou record; and thas it may be easy to 
conjecture what the ancient and Tudor architects 
would have dove, had they to restore the dilapidations 
of an older date in a mixed building. And, as an 





ON RESTORATION.—CANTERBURY | down, Edmerus says, “ 
CATHEDRAL. | church, aod that probably 
Tue restoration of ancieut and dilapidated edifices jnew French form; amd, + 
is a subject of interesting importance, requiring | YTS, he almost entirely 
serious, patient, and persevering research. To become | the foundation thereof, ‘ 
proficient therein, a practised knowledge of the |!" 1080, the new form bei: 
varieties into which all styles have been, or possibly | by his “ French architects ¢ 
ean be, extended, must be familiarly obtained ; and the | 8°¢™s to think, in referen 
student must also examine the restorations made | the great crypt is of the 
from time to time, in order to judge of their accuracy | Were commenced the tow 
or errors. When his imagination can fill up all the north side, and St. Auslem, 
vacaucies of a ruined temple, church, castle, or man- | Mg to Edmerns, “ the orat 
sion; complete broken and defaced shafts, capitals, | the great tower to the ex 
windows, buttresses, finials, and all other details faith- | Archbishop Anselm, eal: 
fully ; aud obtain a visionary prospect of it, as it | chronicle of a monk, Ger 
stood perfect from the tools of the free-mason, he |!" 1174, four years after B 
may commence to lay down his measurements, and) In 1175 a reconstruetic 
proceed with every chauce of success. In Puiuted | solved on, and the design s 
architecture, on account of much difference in some | which it seems that "W 
details of the same class, the designer thinks he is at | superiority; but having fa 
liberty to use any of these, when making good the | received injuries that comp 
old work, without any breach of order. the finishing of the “ glor 
Where an edifice is a chareh or mansion, built | hands of William the Engli 
within a certain period, by ove architect, or from the eastern transept, Trinity Ch 
same design, there exists scarcely any difficulty ; but the last at the extreme east 
works done in different centuries, without avy order Henry d’Estria built the o 
of progress, the extension aud repairs having been | were commenced a series 
left to the caprice of some great improvers, anxious slowly up to their com 
to display their skill, are quite differeut subjects alto- Henry VIII. The great t 
gether. Such ambition was ia a great measure Michael (oblique on the plm 
praiseworthy, causing a competition which did, as it Sudbury ; the nave, cloister 
always will, when practised honourably for the and chapter-house, under 
exaltatiou of architecture, result in a high degree of the south, or Dunstan’s 8 
excellence. Siill these clashings of set styles would but not completed till 146% 
be disagreeable to the eye, if practised in the present peared of the same age 
age, because they now seem so historically distinct ; Godwio says that it was “ 
although, perhaps, the architects of those ages wise.” ‘Tne length of tim 
only considered them expansions and improvements south tower extendiag ov: 
of the same order. Nor would it be judicious to sented the anomaly of t 
enter upon a restoration, with the latter conceptions, blauce to the other, In 
as the builders of those dsys, when introducing a Nevil’s chapel were bi 
newly acquired advancement amongst earlier and lady-chapel was erected, 
distinct phases, fancied, perhaps, that ut some future tower was commeneed ; 
time, when the older portions would require recon- | “the great tower dn the 
struction, it should be done according to their remaived such as Lanfrai 
modern taste. 
The prejudice imbibed in favour of a particular successor, Prior Thomas Goldstone the second, ‘inished 
section, when pursuing the study of Gothic, is ad- it before his death, which happened a.p. 1517.” 
missible ; but it should never influence a person Here are a series of desigas, from Saxon to Per- 
engaged on a restoration. Nor is any danger to be pendicular Guthic, connected together in one im- 
appreheuded if the entire subject be perfectly under- mense fabric, including every variety introduced 


stood, unless the mind is clouded by an illiberal during the lapse of five ceaturies. The view would | 


youthful education. Eveu then a truthful impulse have been a very indifferent one indeed, could it be 
may be given to the imagination, by ceriain calm seen as Salisbury ; but as it stood externally, so many 
consideriugs, and by silent reflection on the result of obstructions advantageously subdivided the whole, an 
all immature notions, if carried out. It would not ordinary spectator forgot its disorder in its vast 
be wise of any person, however experienced may be dimensions. Siill, ia the western elevation, the dis- 
his judgment, to pronounce dogmatically upon a similarity of the two towers before referred to, the 
serious reconstruction, as long as he can qualify his nondeseript porch, and the unmeaving window in the 
ideas, by attendivg to the united opinion of a pro- pediment, square with rounded angles, could not 
fessioval council. He will not lose any fame as an escape notice. Semi-circular aud pointed window 
architect, if he throw aside conceited selfishvess, and heads were to be seen in the same compartment. 
ask the opinioa of avother equally skilled with him- Internally, the entrance of the fine organ-screen was 
self. Let any reader look back to those eras when filled in. The columns with screens between, at each 
architecture flourished, under the auspices of great side of the choir, were alteraately circular and octa- 
and zealous men, and he will find that each galaxy of gonal; apparently due to the talent of William 
illustrious artists maintained a cordial communion of of Sens, whose “new” form was so close to 
brilliant sentiments. Corivthian, in its capitals and mouldings, as to be 
To restore Salisbury Cathedral, or the eburch of almost mistaken for a classic order. To complete the 
Batalha, aud to finish the construction of Cologne debasemect, a Corinthian altar-sereeu was introduced 
Cathedral, are simple practice (as before observed), in in the reiga of Charles II. and several barbarous re. 
comparison with entering upon an edifice mixed with pairs were made under Queen Anue, and the first two 
contrerieties, and defaced by anomalous repairs, Georges. 
cemeat, «nd wilful demolition. With reference to a The partial restoration resolved ou through neces- 
small church or mansion, it may be lawful to notice sity, afew years since, gave Mr. Austin an oppor- 
the latest predominating type, and if that be stable tunity of displaying both ingenuity and talent. A 
and require little trouble, to make the portions that very great difficulty existed in pulling down Arundel 
are to come down of similar design. But it would be steeple, on accuunt of its connection with the nave ; 
uccessery to examine caccfu'ly whether that style but this he cleverly overcame, and rebuilt a tower 


episodal remark, if the spirit of retrogression influ- 
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who died in 1495, began to rebuild it; and his | latter wnea everytmng nas veen reuewou, wiuueus --, 


change or improvement, and all errors even re-in- 
| stated, with the fidelity shown by the Chinese tailor, 
when workiog according to pattero. It would be 
unwise to argue in favour of either, as circumstances 
and necessity may decide the choice, even when the 
best intention exists, to carry out a scheme maguili- 
cently. But as to the effect of studying the priaci- 
ples of restoration, upon the minds of professional stu- 
dents, the benefits therefrom are too great to be detailed 
within the compass of a few words. Suffice it to say 
that as, during those centuries called the dark ages, 
the bread of Mediseval grandeur was cast upon the 
waters, so now, ia reproducing these beautiful remains, 
with aetual fidelity, the spirit of architectural improve- 
ment will reappear in its former grandeur. 
Francis SULLIVAN. 





NOTES UPON IRON, 
(From our Correspondent at Wolverhampton.) 
ComParaTIVELY litile iron has been manufactured 
| in South Staffordshire, in consequence of the Wolver- 
| hampton races, which came off on Monday and Tues- 
| day, affording the men an opportuni'y of recreation, 
| and their employers a favourable period for making 
those reparatious and improvements in the machinery 
| of their works which are called for at tolerably fre- 
quent intervals when there is a good demand for 
mana‘actured iron. On the Wolverhampton side of 
the district, the works remained closed up to Thurs- 
day morning; and in the district hemming Birmingham 
and Dudley, the first two days were blanks at the 
malleable tron establishments. The exteat to which 
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these recreations are attended, may be gathered from 
the fact that last week the North Staflordshire races 
were attended on one day by 27,000 to 28,000 per- 
sons, and on another by as many as 30,000 persons. 

These interruptions ¢o business are acveptable only 
when there is no great demand ; and ia t'e existing 
state of the order-books those of the past week will 
not be seriously felt, 

Whilst from these statements it will be gathered 
that there has not been any alteration upon la-t week 
in the direction of improvement, it will at the same 
time be seen, from there having been a no greuter 
delay than two days ia most instances, that masters 
generally are not over-ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity for closing their works for a 
week, showing that orders are forthcoming of a 
number sufficient to require the full operation of the 
works, This, in the place of a marked decrease in 
the demand from the United States, with a falling off 
in the export trade to India, which was rapidly grow- 
Ing, 18a Most enconraging cireumstance, demonstrat- 
ing the healthiness of the home trade in those great 
intereste#or which iron is ia growing demand. 
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PROPOSED PURCHASE OF PREMISES FOR 
ARCH{TESTURAL SOCIETIES. 

OvR report last week of the provcedings at a meet- 
ing held to consider the proposed purchase of a house 
in Conduit-strect, to be occupied by socicties con- 
nected with architecture, has shown our readers that 
the Institute has entered warmly into the project, and 
are willing to become the tenants of part of the pre- 
mises. 
this :— 


“That this meeting, having received the resolution of 
the Premises Committee, communicated through the 
council, hereby authorises the council ‘to prosecute ‘such 
further negotiations as they may think fit with the pro- 
prietors of the premises, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, and, if it shall appear to the council desirable, upon 
the further development of such negotiations, to enter 
into such an agreement as they may think fit, whereby 
the Royal Institute of British Architects may obtain for a 
term of years, on lease, the amount of accommodation 
shown upon the plans now exhibited, at a rent not exceed- 
ing 250. per annum, with a premium not exceeding 5001. 
If, on the contrary, upon the further development of such 
& sc , the souncil shall decide that the termination of 
any such negotiations will be for the best interests of the 
Institute, they are hereby authorised to bring them to a 
close, reporting thereon at the next Special General 
Meeting. 

« That this meeting authorises the council, in the event 
of their entering into any such contract as above referred 
to, to expend a sum not exceeding 300/. for removal and 
fitting up the premises now brought under the notice of 
the meeting for the purposes of the Institute,” 


The Architectural Exhibition Committee will take 
another large portion of the premises; and indeed 
there seems littie donbt of tenants enc ush ut starting 











jrauniag throngh it for many yers, and a great 


The resolution come to by the Lostitute was | 
| erection of baths, it is expected, will soon fullow. The 


stock in shares of 1/. each. 


to pay a fair per-centage on any fair expenditure for 
the house, if the matter be properly managed, as we 
have no deubt it will be. Under the Limited Liabi- 
lity Act, individual shareholders will ran no tisk 
beyoad the amount they may subscribe for, and it is 
to be expected that all the shares will be taken by 
architects, who will thus become their own landlords. 
It is a good roomy sound house, well placed ; and, 
under any circumstances, there seems to be so little 
risk of loss, that we may pretty confidently advise our 
readers to tuke shares, urgiog upon them thet they 
may thus advance the professional status with every 
reasonab!e prospect of obtaining a fa.r retara for their 
mouey. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Reading. —Various improvements are here under 
consideration, to which the sanction of the ratepayers 
is looked for. The scheme combines the erection of a 
new police-office, with court, magistrates’ room, de- | 
tention cells, &c. an entrance to the public markets in | 





> Beiep-street, corresponding with that in Broad-etreet, | 
a 


tits which have been | 
‘the last few years, svys | 
ded as indications of 
fen no ‘building mania. | 
wa want of enterprise | 
he builders, which is | 
wherever a honse has 
immediately occupied. | 
tions have been made | 
period. Almost ‘the 
recollect the erection | 
the Ware-rond saburb | 
wars. Itis worthy of 
mave become necessary | 


THE WORKING CLASSES. 

I «aM sure that al] those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the artisans of 
London and other large towns will agree with you as 
to the faets stated in the leading article of your 
number for the 18th alt. (p. 401), and that the great 
bulk of intelligent working men will be glid to read 
the plain and earnest manner in which your opinion 
has been given. It is quite trae thut but few of 
the makers of our laws, and the chief portion of 
those who enjoy rank and wealth, are aware of the 
intellectual superiority of a large majority of the 
working classes who are anxiously watching the 
progress of events, and it is wafortunate that fur years 
this class which, ss you observe, “so Jargely con- 
tribute to the strength and happiness of the country,” 
have been so left without consideration from those 
above them in worldly pesition that a spirit of some- 
thing like contempt asd animosity has risen up on 
the part of the artizens against the upper classes. 

In small towns and country villages a friendly 
communication is kept up between “the hall” and 
“the cottage,” and these of various grades are knit 
together hy various acts @f kindness and ivteres’. 
The ‘ in moet imstances is acquamted with 
his flock, both rich and poor, and on Sundays the 
poorest peasauts in their plaia yet picturesque smock- 
frocks, and ‘their ho sed yet neat-and cleanly 
clad chiléren, form a sight which few om witue:s 
withont pleasure. 

In euch basy hives ef peap!e as this metropolis, this 
community of feeling bas been too much cut off, and 
80 Weolated are the people from each other, that it 
often happens thut a person is not aequamted with 
his next door neighbour ; and in many instances so 
large is the population entrusted to the care of ouc 
clergyman, that it is almost intpossible that he car 
make proper and regular visits to the heuses in his 


wgons whose business district ; and it is uofortanately the ease, that the 
for villa residences be | poorer the neighbourhood the greater is the number 
if the Ware-road, we of those put under the care of a single individual ; 


enfrom London, from | 


and yet it is in the poorer places that it is wecessa: y 


tiiply prefer dwellings | to move with the greatest activity, im order to countes- 


“#6 the tenancy of “a. 
wewded streets of Tot- 
it is not alone in the | 


act the prejudice and danger whieh have arisen. 
It must be granted that the difficulties in the 
metropolis are great of keeping pace with the wou- 


ind the proofs of pros- | derful increase of the population. Not many years 
provements which tell ago the popilation of St, Panovas was of trifling 
}wmount: now it is nearly 200/000. The growth of 


ie proposed public park 
pared, giving in detail 
ave been approved of 
epartment have offered 
‘hat offer is now before 


Crystal Palace at the 
nd at a recent meeting 
‘esolutions were adopted 
gether with plans and 
ling, be made and laid 
ription raised for erect- 
iccount be opened, and 
*boretum funds to that 
wy solicit subseriptions 
baildmg of the desired 
Pronnises of assistance 
i Mr. H. Boden, of the 


Bt. Helens. This town 13 anderzoing some sani- 
tary aud other improvements. The Sankey brook 


nuisanee, is being paved with flag, laid in Cyclopean 
order; and an engine-house, cottage, stables, &e. are 
also to be erected by the local commissioners, accord- 
ing to drawings furnished by Mr. MeManns, the 
town surveyor. Mr. Charles Bishop, one of the com- 
missioners, is to erect a fountain in the centre of the 
town, the commissioners supplying the water. The 


railway, which in a short time will connect St. 
Helens with Ormskirk and Southport, more direct y 
than heretofore, is progressing under Mr. McCormick, 
the contractor. Mr. Cross is the engineer to the 
company. 

Castleford —The forndation-stone of a building 
for the Local Mechanics’ Institate was laid on the 
3rd instant. ‘The building bas been designed by Mr. 
J. Dixon, of Leeds, and the contractor is Mr. D 
Sykes, of Castleford. The building will comprise a 
lecture-room, 50 feet loug by 34 feet broad; a read- 
ing-room, library, class-rooms, Xe. The estimated 
cost is 8002. a large portion of whieh has been sub- | 


|. scribed. 


Galashie’s—A public meeting was held here Jast 
week, to consider the propriety of erecting a town- 
hall, when it was proposed, and unanimously agreed 
to, that a committee be appointed to look ont for a 
site, and ascertain the probable expense, aud that the 
capital required should be ra'sed by the eveation of 


Islington has been nearly as great; and the same 
remark will apply to other places. It is, however, 
most important that a system of house to house 
calls should be made by each of the parochial 
clergymen of all thickly-peopled neighbourhoods. 
I know that this practice has been carried out with 
the best effect in several of the poorer parishes of 
London. Iu almost every instance the visits of those 
gentlemen who have thus so properly fulfilled their 
duty, were received with the best feeling by those 
who even differed from them in opinion; and it is 


| a satisfactory fact that those calls have led to many 


who had not done so for years becoming regular iu 
their attendance at church: children were taken to 
be baptised, and many were sent to the national and 
other schools, who but for those friendly visits would 
have been growing up in neglect. I have not the least 
doubt, from the experience I have had of the disposi- 


| tien of the working classes of several large towns, 
that this system of kindly visitation would form one 


of those “ social bridges” to which you have already 
referred, and which in a measure would be the means 


of joining together our at present disjointed con- 


ditions of society. By those visits the clergyman 
would become aczuainted with the feelings and re- 
quirements of those inhabiting his district: his 


| friendly advice would be the means of adding largely 
'to the numbers in the schools, and he would be 
‘enabled by personal communication with the youth 


who are in course of training in various trades to judge 
how far they might be benefited by classes, leetures, 
libraries, &c. in connection with the nation»l schools, 
which might be made available after workmg hours. 
Moreover, the Established clergymen would, by this 
knowledge of the ability, honesty, aud good feeling of 
the majority of our skilled mechanics, be able to dispel 
by their evidence the often hastily-formed and wrong 
opinions of those who move ia a higher position. 

In all attempts to move amongst the working 
classes, it should be borne in mind that the workiug 
elasses do not require the intrusion of ill-judged 
charitable offers ; but I am sure, if they are met iu a 
frank and kindly spirit by those whose duty it is to 
cultivate their acquaintance, it will be found thai 
great good will be the result; and, appreciating the 
excelleut services of the missionaries and others, I 
must still urge the necessity of the clergymen them- 
selves taking this matter up; and if at the time of 
those friendly visits they could glance at sanitary 
conditions, and, whea neeJfu!, give a word of advice, 
the venefit would be much increased. 

A Worker. 
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' | 
cured at a cost of from Jess than 2/. to 202, or 30/. and | were sufficiently free from debasement to warrant | 


upwards. Here the books on the subject are also | such a conversiou of the older portions. Above all 
carefully co'lecied, and in the various departments, in | things, every erroneous feature iatroduced by negli- 
their proper ploces, are busts of Beajamin Franklin | gence or ignorance must be removed, Gothic from 
and others. In like manuer, the spaces for physics | Classic, and reversedly, and this though modern work. 
and machinery are illustrated by useful examples. In | Good old parts of a Medieval building are also found 
these the calico priuts of the society above referred to | successively in decay, according to age, leaving to the 
are conspicuous. last style of that art every chance of being spared, 
The catalogue of this part of the museum will be | and waving the judgment of continuing an older 
found a useful guide, as well to those who come here | system, when its fragments are as shapeless as its 
as to dir ctors and teachers of schools at a distance, | utility is inappreciable 
for it coutains a priced list of all tive objects that; That a mixed restoration is beset with many diffi- 
are gathered together, classified : and it is very cheap. | culties, cannot be better exemplified than in the various 
Crowds continue to flock to Brompton, and it 1s | specimens of Canterbury Cathedral, the construction 
pleasant to notice that on the publie days a large | of which extended over all the transitions of Gothicism 
number of those for whose especial use this collection | in England. Religious edifices were framed of wood, 
is arranged ave in attendance; ia the fine arts | previous to the Conquest ; for Stowe, iu his “ Survey 
department iutelligeut workmen may be seen ex- | of London,” records the observation of King Edgar, 
amining and comparing the ancient wood carving | in the Malmesbury charter, a.p. 974 ;—‘‘ All the 
and other works, with the French and English modern | monasteries in my reslm, to the outward sight are 
productious. ‘nothing but worm-eaten and rotten timber and 
| boards.” The wooden structure having been burned 
ON RESTORATION.—CANTERBURY |down, Edmerus says, “ Langfrave built the new 
CATHEDRAL, /chureh, aod that probably (as I conceive) after this 
Tue restoration of ancieut and dilapidated edifices | "€ French form; and, within the space of seven 
is a subject of interesting importance, requiring | )&4"s, he almost entirely completed the work, from 
serious, patient, and persevering research. To become | the found tion thereof.” This is the church begun 
proficient therein, a practised knowledge of the | 1080, the new form being the Norman, introduced 
varicties into which all styles have been, or possibly | by his “ French architects and masons ;”” but Gostling 
can be, extended, must be familiarly obtained ; and the | Seems to think, in reference to the foundation, that 
student must also examine the restorations made | the great crypt is of the ninth century. In 1114 
from time to time, in order to judge of their accuracy | Were commenced the towers of St. Andrew, on the 
orerrors. When his imagination can fill up all the north side, and St. Auslem, on the south ; and, accord- 
vacaucies of a ruined temple, church, castle, or man- | ug to Edmerus, “ the oratory or choir, ae far as from 
sion; complete broken aud defaced shafts, capitals, | the great tower to the east end, was, by the care of 
windows, buttresses, finials, and all other details faith- | Archbishop Anselm, eslarged ;” which, from the 
fally ; aud obtain a visionary prospect of it, as it | chronicle of a monk, Gervase, ae destroyed by five 
stood perfect from the tools of the free-mason, he |!" 1174, four years after Beckett’s murder. 
may commence to lay down his measurements, and) In 1175 a reconstruction of the church was re- 
proceed with every ehauce of success. In Pouiuted | solved on, and the design subjec'ed to competition, in 
architecture, on account of much difference in some | which it seems that William of Sens obtained 
details of the same class, the designer thiuks he is at superiority; but having fallen from the scaffold, and 
liberty to use any of these, when making good the | received injuries that compelled him to return home, 
old work, without any breach of order. ‘the finishing of the “glorious” choir fell into the 
Where au edifice is a charech or mansion, built hands of William the Englishman, who also built the 
within a certain period, by ove architect, or from the eastern transept, Trinity Chapel, and Beckett’s Crown, 
same design, there exists searcely any difficulty ; but | the last at the extreme east of the fabric. In 1304, 
works done in different centuries, without avy order Heury d’Estria built the orgaa-screen ; and ia 1379 
of progress, the extension aud repairs having been were commenced a series of extensions, progressing 
left to the caprice of some great improvers, anxious slowly up to their conclusion in the reign of 
to display their skill, are quite different subjects alto- Henry VIII. The great transept aud chapel of St. 
gether. Such ambition was in a great measure Michael (oblique on the plan), arose under Archbishop 
praiseworthy, causing a competition which did, as it Sudbury ; the nave, cloisters, Arundel (north) steeple, 





similar to Dunstan’s, which was a step in the right 
direction. Where he had to renew a tottering por- 
; tion of the Norman, in the south-eastern transept, he 
| did that in its pristine form; wherein he also acted 
| perhaps judiciously, with a view to balancing the 
| features of the general plan. His internal improve- 
| ments, including the throne, which exhibit a blending 
| of two styles, taking into consideration the irregular 
character of the entire pile, are unquestionably ex- 
cellent, and, from his limited position, exempt from 
all callous criticism. 

However, attention must be drawn to the fact that, 
during the transition of styles, every change was pro- 
gressive ; and the moment an old form was nexlected 
or set aside, never again was a church or monastery 
built in that fashion. Both in the Classic and Gothic 
orders, there is no instance of retrogression either to 
be seen or ou record; and thas it may be easy to 
conjecture what the ancient and Tudor architects 
would have done, had they to restore the dilapidations 
of an older date in a mixed building. And, as an 
episodal remark, if the spirit of retrogression influ- 
enced their movement, as it has done modera euter- 
prise in art, they never would have accomplished the 
beautiful results left for men’s admiration. Therefore 
it may be well to form a theory of this system, so 
successful in former times, and to avoid all retrogres- 
sion in designing to restore. If the aim of the 
mythologists aud medisvals were pi ogress, and men 
consider that they made their styles perfect, the view 
of a modern architect should be to stand stationary 
on that perfection, or to render his alterations as ap- 
proximate as possible thereto. 

Perhaps, it may be maintained, where a building is 
extensive, and every compartment requires a change 
of position to view it, either within or on the out- 
side, it is not expedient to reduce all to the same 
style, in a renewal of the older parts. Others may 
urge a similar reconstruction of every peculiarity, for 
the purpose of ideutifying its age, and for the edifica- 
tion of modern professional aspirants. The zeal of a 
| few alove would induce them to prefer a restoration 

of old errors and anomalies to the most perfect har- 
|mony of a symmetrical style. With such opinions 
'the candid artist has nothing to do, when study- 
ing to arrive at perfect order in his desigu. Though 
it is necessary to restore faithfully the gurgoyles and 
other grotesque carvings in an old building, it does 
not follow tuat new buildings should be disfigured 
by the illustrations of an age, the extinct customs of 
which need no louger be ridiculed. Neither is it 
fitting to revive the old “ willow-pattera ” figures, 
| lozenge-work, or other pseudo decorations, in the 








always will, when practised honourably for the and chapter-house, under Archbishop Arundel ; and | glaring and offensive colours often resorted to still 
exaltation of architecture, result in a high degree of the south, or Dunstan’s steeple, was begun in 1410, by the bearded professors of ecclesiastical frippery ; 
excellence. Suvill these clashings of set styles would | but not completed till 1468. Tne northern tower ap- | 8!ace there are chaster modes of colouring, cultivated 
be disagreeable to the eye, if practised in the present | peared of the same age as the nave, and Bishop | with the march of civilized art, exquisitely suitable to 
age, because they now seem so historically distinct ; Godwia says that it was “covered with lead pyramid- walls and ceiliogs, aud in unison with the sulemnity 


altbough, perhaps, the architects of those ages) wise.” T'ne length of time oecupied in building the 
only considered them expansions and improvements south tower extending over halt a century, it repre- 
of the same order. Nor would it be judicious to sented the anomaly of transition, bearing no resem- 
enter upon a restoration, with the latter conceptions, blauce to the other. In 1417, Henry IV. and Dean 
as the builders of those days, when introducing a Nevil’s chapel were built; and about 1470 the 
newly acquired advancement amongst earlier and | lady-chapel was erected, and the central (Bell Harry) 
distinet phases, fancied, perhaps, that ut some future tower was commenced; for, according to Somner, 
time, when the older portions would require recou- “the great tower in the centre, called Angel Steeple, 
struction, it should be done according to their remaived such as Lanfranc left it, uutil Prior Suelling, 
modern taste. 
The prejudice imbibed in favour of a particular successor, Prior Thomas Goldstone the second, finished 
section, when pursuing the study of Gothic, is ad- it before his death, which happened a.p. 1517.” 
missible ; but it should never influence a person 
engaged on a restoration. Nor is any danger to be pendicular Gothic, connected together in one im- 
apprehended if the entire subject be perfectly under- mense fabric, including every variety introduced 


stood, unless the mind is clouded by an illiberal during the lapse of five ceaturies. The view would | 


youthful education. Eveu then a tratbful impulse have been a very indifferent one indeed, could it be 
may be given to the imaginatiov, by ceriain calm seen as Salisbury ; but as it stood externally, so many 
consideriugs, and by silent reflection on the result of obstructions advantageously subdivided the whole, an 
all immature notioas, if carried out. It would not ordinary spectator forgot its disorder in its vast 
be wise of any person, however experienced may be dimensions. Siill, ia the western elevation, the dis- 
his judgment, to pronounce dogmatically upon a similarity of the two towers before referred to, the 
serious reconstruction, as long as he can qualify his nondeseript porch, and the unmeaving window in the 
ideas, by wttendivg to the usited opinion of a pro- pediment, square with rounded angles, could not 
fessional couveil. He will not lose any fame as an escape notice. Semi-circular and pointed wiadow 
architect, if he throw aside conceited selfishness, and heads were to be seen in the same compartment. 
ask the opinion of avother equally skilled with him- Internally, the entrance of the fine organ-screen was 
self. Let any reader look back to those eras when filled in. The columns with screens between, at each 
architecture flourished, under the auspices of great side of the choir, were alternately circular and octa- 
and zevlous men, and he will find that each galaxy of goal; apparently due to the talent of William 


illustrious artists maintained a cordial commanion of of Sens, whose “new” form was 80 close to | 


brilliant seatiments. Corinthian, in its capitals and mouldings, as to be 


To resiore Salisbury Cathedral, or the church of almost mistaken for a classic order. To complete the 
Batalba, aud to finish the construction of Cologne debasemeat, a Corinthian altar-screeu was introduced 
Cathedral, are simple practice (as before observed), in in the reiga of Charles II. and several barbarous re 
comparison with entering upon an edifice mixed with pairs were made under Queen Anue, and the first two 
controrieties, and defaced by anomalous repairs, Georges. 
cemeat, sn wilful demolition, With reference to a The partial restoration resolved ou through neces- 
small church or mansion, it may be lawful tu notice sity, afew years since, gave Mr. Austin an oppor- 
the lat-s! predominating type, and if that be stable tunity of displaying both ingenuity and talent, A 
and require little trouble, to make the portions that very great difficulty existed in pulling down Arundel 
are to come down of similar design. But it would be steeple, on account of its connection with the nave; 
uecessary to examine caefu'ly whether that style but this he cleverly overceme, and rebuilt a tower 


who died in 1495, began to rebuild it; aud his | 


Here are a series of desigus, from Saxon to Per- | 


of asanctuary. And, even in renewing windows, it 
would be folly to introduce into stained glass lights 
subjects which, from simple truthful origins, have 
been preteruaturally blazoned by the legendary 
writings and perorations of conventional enthusiasts. 

Restoration must therefore be divided into two 
sections, the unigue and the identical,—the former 
| when an edifice is restored to one particular style, and 
every detail finished in accordance therewith; the 
latter whea everything has been renewed, without any 
change or improvement, and all errors even re-in- 
| stated, with the fidelity shown by the Chinese tailor, 
when workiog according to pattero. It would be 
unwise to argue in favour of either, as circumstances 
and necessity may decide the choice, even when the 
best intention exists, to carry out a scheme magaili- 
cently. But as to the effect of studying the priaci- 
ples of restoration, upon the minds of professional stu- 
deuts, the benefits therefrom are too great to be detailed 
within the compass of a few words. Suffice it to say 
that as, during those centuries called the dark ages, 
the bread of Medieval grandeur was cast upon the 
waters, so now, ia reproducing these beautiful remains, 
with actual fidelity, the spirit of architectural improve- 
ment will reappear in its former grandeur. 

Francis SULLIVAN, 





NOTES UPON IRON. 
(From our Correspondent at Wolverhampton.) 
ComPaRaTIVELY litile iron has been manufactured 
| in South Staffordshire, in consequence of the Wolver- 
| hampton races, which came off on Monday and Tues- 
day, affurding the men an opportuni'y of recreation, 
and their employers a favourable period for making 
those reparations and improvements in the machinery 
| of their works which are called for at tolerably fre- 
quent intervals when there is a good demand for 





mana‘actured iron. On the Wolverhampton side of 


the district, the works remained closed up to Thurs- 
day morning; and in the district hemming Birmingham 
ani Dudley, the first two days were blanks at the 
mallesble tron establishments. The extent to which 
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these recreations are attended, may be gathered from 
the fact that last week the North Staffordshire races 
were atteuded on one day by 27,000 to 28,000 per- 
sons, and on another by as many as 30,000 persons. 

These interruptions to business wre acveptable only 
when there is no great @emand ; and in the existing 
state of the order-books those of the past week will 
not be serivusly felt. 

Whilst from these statements it will be gathered 
that there has not been any alteration upon la-t week 


in the direction of improvement, it will at the same | 


time beeen, from there having been a no greater 
delay than two days in most instances, that masters 
zenerally are not over-ready to take advantage of a 
favourable opportunity for closing their works for a 
week, showing that orders are forthcoming of a 
number sufficient to require the full operation of the 
works, This, in the place of a marked decrease in 
the demand from the United Siates, with a falling off 
in the export trade to India, which was rapidly grow- 
ing, i8@ most enconraging cireumstance, demonstrat- 
ing the healchiness of the home trade in those great 
interests for which iron is ia growing demand. 

The past week’s mail from America has brought 
exceedingly fair promises, but excecdingly seanty 
order-sheets. 

On *Chinge at Birmingham yesterday (Thursday), 
and at Wolverhampton on the day before, there was 


to pay a fair per-centage ou any fair expenditure for 
the house, if the matter be properly managed, as we 
have mo doubt it will be. Under the Limited Liabi- 
lity Act, udividual shareholders will ran no risk 
beyond the amount they may subscribe for, and it is 
to be expected that all the shares will be taken by 
architects, who will thus become their own landlords. 
It is a good roomy sound house, well placed ; and, 
under any circumstances, there seems to be s8o little 
risk of loss, that we may pretty confidently advise our 
readers to take shares, urging upon them thet they 
may thas advance the professional status with every 
reasonab!e prospect of cbtaming a fa.r retara for their 
mouey. 





PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
Reading. —Vurious improvements are bere under 
cousideration, to which the sanction of the ratepayers 
is looked for. The scheme combines the erection of a 


new police-office, with court, magistrates’ room, de- | 
tention ‘ovils, &c. an entrance to the public markets in | 


Friar-street, corresponding with that in Broad-street, 
and giving a more extensive area. 

Hertford —The improvements which have been 
carried on in this town during the last few years, svys 
the local Mercury, must be regarded as indications of 
loval prosperity. There has been no building mania. 





a mated readiness to sell pig iron, but no disposition 
on the part of the long-established firms to giving way 


On ‘the contrary, there hes been a want of enterprise 
and courage on the part of the builders, which is 


in prive, 4/. 2s. 6d. being ‘asked for warm-air mine | rather surprising, seeing that, wherever a house has 
pigs. At the seme time there are large quantities of| has been built, it has been immediately occupied. community of feeling bas been too much cut off, and 
another brand on offer, at 8/.10s. We ‘have little | Nevertheless, considerable additions have been made | so isolated are the people from each other, that it 
doubt, however, that at least 2s. 6d. would ‘be splitin| to the town during a short period. Almost the | often happens that a person is not aequaimted with 
the majority of instances in each of the brands which | youngest man amongst us can recollect the erection his next door neighbour ; and in many instances so 


we have quoted, if there should be serious disposition | 
to transact business. At the same time stovks of | 
pigs in the yards both of makers end consumers are 
low, and the weekly product of pigs is not a large 
weight in excess of the demand. A good order from 
a leading malleable-iron establishment would drive mp 
prices at once; whilst cautious withholding on the 
part of these keeps prices easy, and the pig-makers as 
a whole open to receive offers. 








METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. | 

Ar the meeting of the Byard on Friday, a delicate | 
question, for the first time since its establishment, wes 
discussed with closed doors, relative to a report from | 
the committee of the whole Board, stating the result 
of their investigation of certain particulars in the re- 
turn of fees made to the Board by one of the district 
surveyors of the metropolis. It was stated that the 
return of fees in question had been falsified, and 
charges made that were not in accordance with the 
regulated scale of fees. For the preseut the cons‘dera- | 
tion of the subject is adjourned. 

The conclusions arrived at by the Building and 
General Purposes Committee were reported, and a 
copy of the report was ordered to be sent to the 
Commissioners of Police and the District Survey ors’ 
Association. ; 

An application from Mr. C. Furber, surveyor, on 
behalf of the Postmaster General, for the establish- 
ment and erection of a district post-office, at No. 1, 
Moor-place, Kenuingtun-road, was approved ‘of, ‘on 
the recommendation of the superintending architect. 





PROPOSED PURCHASE OF PREMISES FOR 
ARCHI{TESTURAL SOCIETIES. 

Ovr report last week of the proceedings at a meet- 
ing held to consider the proposed purchase of a house 
in Conduit-street, to be occupied by socicties con- 
nected with architecture, has shown our readers that 
the Institute has entered warmly into the project, and 
are willing to become the tenants of part of the pre- 


— The resolution come to by the Institute was 
is :— 


“That this meeting, having received the resolution of 
the Premises Committee, communicated through the 
council, hereby authorises the council ‘to prosecute such 
further negotiations as they may think fit with the pro- 
pmetors of the premises, No. 9, Conduit-street, Regent- 
street, and, if it shell appear to the council desirable, upon 
the further development of such negotiations, to enter 
into such an agreement as they may think fit, whereby | 
the Royal Institute of British Architects may obtain for a 
term of years, on lease, the amount of accommodation 
shown upon the plans now exhibited, at a rent not exceed- 
ing 250. per annum, with a premium not exceeding 500/. 
If, on the contrary, upon the further development of such 
a se , the ; I shall decide that the termimation of 
any such negotiations will be for the best interests of the 
Institute, they are hereby authorised to briag them to a 
close, reporting thereon at the next Special General 
Meeting. 

* That this meeting authorises the council, in the event 
of their entering into any such contract as above referred 
to, to expend a sum not exceeding 300/. for removal and 
fitting up the premises now brought under the notice of 
the meeting for the purposes of the Institute,” 


The Architectural Exhibition Committee will take 
another large portion of the premises; and indeed 
there seems little donbt of tenants encuzh ut starting 





of the Port-vale suburb; and the Ware-road saburb 
is the crestion of the last five years. It is worthy of 
mention that these extensions have become necessary 
for the avecommodation of persons whose business 
lies in the town. Coald land for villa residences be 
procured on the north side of the Ware-road, we 
might hope for a new population from London, from 
amongst a class who would certainly prefer dwellings 
wnnidst the scenery of Hertford to the tenancy of “a 
house in a row” in the overcrowded streets of Tot- 
techam or Bdmonton. But it is not alone in the 
nsion of the town that we find the proofs of pros- 
y. There ate various improvements which tell 
‘their own'story. 
Devonport.—The plans of the proposed public park 


at the Brickfield have been prepared, giving in detail 
ithe proposed alterations, and have been approved of 


at head-quarters. ‘The War Department have offered 
the ground at 100/.a year. That offer is now before 
the committee of the Council. 

Derby.—A_ project for a Crystal Palace at the 


| Arboretum has been started, and at a reeent meeting 


of the Arboretum committee, resolutions were adopted 
to the effect, that drawings, together with plans and 
estimates of the proposed building, be made and laid 
befure the public, and a subscription raised for erect- 
ing it; that a building fund account be opened, and 
600/. be paid over from the Arboretum funds to that 
account ; and that the secretary solicit subscriptions 
to this fund. The cost of a building of the desired 
size will be over 2,000/. and promises of assistance 
have been given, among which Mr. H. Boden, of the 
Grange, has pronrised 100/. 

St. Helens.—This town is anderzoing some sani- 
tary aud other improvements. The Sankey brook 
rauniag throngh it for many yevrs, and a great 
nutsanee, is being paved with flag, laid in Cyclopean 
order; and an engine-house, cottage, stables, &e. are 
also to be erected by the local comnnsstoners, accord- 
ing to drawings furnished by Mr. MeManas, the 
town surveyor. Mr. Charles Bishop, one of the com- 
missioners, is to erect a fountain in the centre of the 
town, the commissioners supplying the water. The 
erection of baths, it is expected, will soon follow. The 
railway, which in a short time will connect St. 
Helens with Ormskirk and Scuthport, more direct y 
tran heretofore, is progressing under Mr. McCormick, 
the contractor. Mr. Cross is the engineer to the 
company. 

Castleford —The forndation-stone of a building 
for the Local Mechanics’ Institute was Jaid on the 
3rd instent. ‘The building bas been designed by Mr. 


\J. Dixon, of Leeds, and the contractor is Mr. D 
Sykes, of Castleford. The building will comprise a | 


lecture-room, 50 feet loug by 34 feet broad; a read- 
ing-room, library, elass-rooms, &c. The estimated 
cost is 8002, a large portion of whieh has been sub- 
scribed. 

Galashie/s—A public meeting was held here last 
week, to consider the propriety of erecting a town- 
hall, when it was proposed, and unanimously agreed 


| to, that a committee be appointed to look oat for a 


site, and ascertain the probable expense, aud that the 
capital required shonld be ra‘sed by the creation of 


stock in shares of 1/7. each. 


| THE WORKING CLASSES. 

I «M eure that al] those who have had the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the artisans of 
London end other large towns will agree with you as 
to the facts stated in the leading article of your 
number for the 18th ult. (p. 401), and that the great 
bulk of intelligent working men will be glid to read 
the plain and earnest manner in which your opinion 
has been given. It is quite trae thut but few of 
the makers of oor laws, and the chief portion of 
those who enjoy rank and wealth, are aware of the 
intellectual superiority of a large majority of the 
working classes who are anxiously watching the 
progress of events, and it is wefortunate that for years 
this class which, as you observe, “so jargely con- 
tribute to the strength and happiness of the country,” 
have been so left without consideration from those 
above them in worldly position that a spirit of some- 
thing like contempt ad animosity thas risen up on 
the part of the artisans against the upper classes. 

In small towns aud country villages a friendly 
| communication is kept up between “the ball” and 
| “the cottage,” ‘and those of various grades are knit 
|together by various acts of kindness and interes’. 
|The clergyman in most tmetances is acgasited with 
\his flock, both rich and poor, and on Sundays the 
| poorest peasatts in their plain yet picturesque smock - 
| frocks, aud their homely-dressed yet neat and cleanly 
jelad children, form a sight which few om wituess 
|-withont pleesure. 

In such basy hives of peeple as this metropolis, t!is 








large is the population entrusted to the care of one 
clergyman, that it is elmost intpossible that he cau 
‘make proper and regular visits to the houses in |is 
@istrict ; and it is uofortanately the ease, that the 
poorer the neighbourhood the greater is the number 
of those put ander the care of a single individual ; 
‘and yet it isin the poorer places that it is necessa: y 
‘to move with the greatest activity, im order to counte: - 
act the prejudice and danger which have arisen. 

It must be grauted that the difficulties in the 
metropolis are great of keeping pace with the wou- 
| derfal increase of the population. Not many years 
‘ago the poptlation of St. Paworas was of trifling 
\emount: now it is nearly 200000. The growth of 
Islington has been nearly as great; and the same 
remark will apply to other places. It is, however, 
most important that a system of house to house 
calls should be msde by each of the parochial 
clergymen of all thickly-peopled neighbourhoods. 

I know that this practice has been carried out with 
the best effect in several of the poorer parishes of 
London. In almost every instance the visits of those 
geutlemen who have thus so properly fulfilled their 
duty, were received with the best feeling by those 
who even differed from them in opinion; and it is 
a satisfactory fact that those calls have led to many 
who had not done so for years becoming regular in 
their attendance at church: children were taken to 
be baptised, and many were sent to the national and 
other schools, who but for those friendly visits would 
have been growing up in neglect. I have not the least 
doubt, from the experience I have had of the disposi- 
| tien of the working classes of several large towns, 
{that this system of kindly visitation would form one 
of those “ social bridges” to which you have already 
referred, and which in a measure would be the means 
of joining together our at present disjointed con- 
ditions of society. By those visits the clergyman 
would become acquainted with the feelings and re- 
quirements of those inhabiting his district: his 
friendly advice would be the means of adding largely 
to the numbers in the schools, and he would be 
‘enabled by personal communication with the youth 
who are in course of training in various trades to judge 
| how far they might be benefited by classes, lectures, 
| libraries, &c. in connection with the national schools, 
}which might be made available after working hours. 
| Moreover, the Established clergymen would, by this 
| knowledge of the ability, honesty, and good feeling of 
‘the majority of our skilled mechanics, be able to dispel 
by their evidence the often hastily-formed and wrong 
opinions of those who move iu a higher positien. 

In all attempts to move amongst the working 
classes, it should be borne in mind that the workicg 
classes do not require the intrusion of ill-judged 
charitable offers ; but I am sure, if they are met in a 
frank and kiudly spirit by those whose duty it is to 
cultivate their acquaintance, it will be foand that 
great good will be the reselt; and, appreciating the 
excelleut services of the missioneries and others, I 
must still arge the necessity of the clergymen them- 
selves taking this matter up; and if at the time of 
those friendly visits they c yuld glance at sanitary 
conditions, and, whea neeJfu!l, give a word of advice, 
the venefit would be much increased. 
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MIDDLE TEMPLE HALL, LONDON, 
Tne Knights of the Red Cross, first living 
humbly in Holborn, removed to the new Temple 
in 1184, where buildings of cost were erected 
for them, including the church (which for- 





| The wainscoting has a large number of shields 
| of arms, some of which are curious. 
\leneth of the hall 


Along the 
stand rows of massive 
tables and seats, some of them probably as old 
as the building. At the end of the hallisa 
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|amongst the trees has attracted much admira- 


| bason. A choice work of art should super- 


i sede it. 





jtion, is simply a piece of pipe stuck in a central 


tunately remains as a choice example of the | slightly raised dais, with a recess towards the |CORRESPONDENCE ON THE COMPETITION 
architecture of that period), a hail, and various | river, lighted by a window, also filled with; DESIGNS FOR THE PUBLIC OFFICES. 

other offices appertaining to a monastic estab-| painted glass. The green trees, and well kept} = Tyre block p'an to which the premium of 500/. has 
lishment: here, during a time of prosperity, the | grass-plot, bordering Father Thames, form here, | been awarded, is no doubt very beautiful as to its 
knights dispensed a splendid hospitality, and | when the windows are open, a pleasant picture. igencral arrangement and composition. But is it 


kings and other magnates were not unfrequently 
their guests. 

In course of time a change came over the 
scene; the knights had become too powerful 
and dangerous to the established government ; 
their mission to the Fast was no longer 
looked upon as of importance, and, as a matter 
of policy, the vast property of the Templars 
was confiscated, and the order suppressed. 

After the men of the sword, there came to 
this site those skilled in battling with the pen 
and tongue, who have, since the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, held their own in this 
place, increasing much in numbers, influence, 
and riches. Spenser speaks of— 


“Those bricky towers 
The which on Thames’ bank doe ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whilom wont the Templar Knights to bide, 
Till they decay’d through pride.” 





At the end of the hall, where the best light 
falls, is a large portrait of Charles I. on horse- 
back, and some others. In an honourable posi- 
tion here are also fine busts of Lords Fldon and 
Stowell, both members of this Inn, and other 
matters of interest. In this hall one, at any 
rate, of Shakspeare’s plays was acted, very 
shortly after its composition in 1601. But for 
the large chandeliers, not very good in form, 
of burnished gold, and ill-formed shades for the 
gas-lights which are now ured (omitted in our 
view), it would be easy to fancy the Feasts of 
Peacocks, and other festivals, when kings and 
their courts were entertained by the legal 
Templars, and grave judges in the hall were 
wont in the season to unbend. 

At Easter time the fire-place in the centre of 
the hall was decked with shrubs and flowers. 

In a portion of this building which now 


The church escaped, almost by miracle, the | belongs to the Middle Temple, the library 
preat fire of 1666. Antiquaries would be glad | is arranged, evidently, both as to readers and to 


if the ancient hall remained too, but this was 
removed, and the hall we now see there was 
built in its stead, in 1572. 
the work of that time it is exceeding 


entering the hall, few visitors can fail to be 


struck by the fine effect of the light and shadow. | are not objects to be lost or given up if they 
The roof is of dark oak. The windows on| é Y 


each side are filled with the 
of benchers, and other dignit 


| books, on a too circumscribed space ; and it has | 
| been proposed to erect a new library on the 
Asa eee of |site of the fountain which in summer time 


t exce y interest- | dashes up its little jet of water amongst the 
ing,—as much so as anything in London. On| 


green leaves of the trees, which, for London, 
and situated where they are beside the old hall, 


can be kept. We hear another site is to be 


armorial bearings | selected for the useful purpose mentioned. At 
aries of the Inns. | present this fountain, which from its position 


lentitled to the first prize? I say, decidedly not, and 
|for the following reasons :— 

| The instructions given to competitors were admi- 
rab'y and clearly drawn up. An outlive of the ground 
,upon which the buildings are proposed to be erected 
‘accompanied these instructions, and it was understood 
that this ontline was not in any case to be exceeded. 
What shall we say then to those architects who have 
not attended to these instructions, who have, in fact, 
thrown them aside, and who have disregarded the 
value of the properties ia connection with the spot in 
question ? 

The plan now under consideration, composed by 
M. Crepinet, of Paris, is, I repeat, very beautiful in 
its outline, but is it calculated for the spot where it 
is intended to be erected? Does it adhere to the in- 
structions, or will it be injurious or otherwise to the 
buildings in its immediate neighbourhood? In the 
first place, it exceeds very considerably the outline 
upon which the buildings are proposed to be erected ; 
it sweeps away the whole of Great George-street, 
north and south; it extends into St. Jamcs’s-park far 
beyond the reserved live, aud it removes Richmond- 
terrace. By the block of buildings between Parlia- 
meut-street and the Thames, it obscures Sir Charles 
Barry’s building ; and in approaching from Whitehalk 
the whole of that building would be concealed, as well 
as the greater part of the Abbvy. How is it, then, 
that this design has been accepted, and that the first 
prize has been awarded to it? Surcly some con- 
sideration ought to be paid to those who have abided 
by the instructions. 

The remainder of the plan, as regards the streets, 
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may soon be dismissed. It is a Jeaw idéa/, made 
without any regard to the value of property. I mizht 
as well take Sir Christopher Wren’s plan in my hand, 
and propose straight lines of streets as far as St 
Paul’s without any consideration for vested interests. 
The great merit of an architect, I conceive, is to adapt 
his conceptions to existing circumstances, and to meet 
the difficulties which may present themselves, with the 
least possible injury to individuals. No doubt the 
plan which M. Crepinet has proposed would be very 
beautiful, but is it likely such a plan can ever be 
carried into effect ? VIGNOLA. 





MASONIC LODGE, TORQUAY. 

At the end of May last, the first stone was 
laid of a building about to be erected in Tor- 
quay, for the Freemasons’ Lodge of St. John, 
No. 411. 
it. The edifice will be built of limestone, exca- 
vated on the site, hammer dressed (provincial 
“‘nobbled”) with dressings of Bath stone and 
brick (in colours) from the architectural pot- 
tery, which will also be used for the jambs, &c. 


The annexed engraving is a view of 
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BUILDING FOR THE FREEMASONS’ LODGE OF ST. JOHN’S, TORQUAY.—Mr. Epwarp Appietoy, Anrcuirect. 





of the internal doorways. The roof will be open 
to the collar beam, and the floor of the lodge- 
room is to be laid with parquetrie. Our Ma- 
sonic readers will observe that the design has 
been studied as regards the introduction of the 
porch, dormer, and tessellated paring. The east 
end of the lodge-room will have a large circular 
window filled in with tracery, in the form of 
crossed triangles, surrounded with voussoirs of 
red and white bricks. The shafts of the porch 
columns will be of polished dark marble. The 
apse shape of the west end is dictated by the 
form of the ground, which runs off to a sharp 
point. The apse is devoted to the entrance-hall 
and staircase, with a robing-room over. 


The chimney-stack of the two main rooms is 
placed in front to suit internal arrangements, 
and as there is a high rock close behind the 
building, it is probably a fortunate necessity. 
The lower room will be rented by the Natural 
History Society of the town, and used as a 
museum. This museum ranks among the best 
of the west of England. 


The windows of the lower room are placed 
high up in the wall, to afford room for cases for 
curiosities under them, 

Mr. John Harvey, of Torquay, is the con 
tractor for the works. Mr. Edward Appleton is 
the architect. 





OPENING OF THE MANCHESTER AND 
SALFORD REFORMATORY. 


Tue building recently erected at Blackley for the 
Mayes-street Reformatory School was formally opened 
on the 7th inst. by the Bishop of Manchester, under 
the auspices of the Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Radstock, 
and others. The building stands about half a mile to 
the northward of Blackley Church. It has been con- 
structed by Mr. Robert Neill, builder, Strangeways, 
from plans furnished by Messrs. Cawley and Radford. 
It is a plain brick building, with stone facings, and 
convenience of internal arrangement has very properly 
been more attended to than beauty of external appear- 
ance. The ground to be enclosed, and which has cost 
the committee 1,550/. amounts to nine statute acres. 
The building faces the south-west. The entrance is 
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by a large gateway, which runs through the building | mullion in the whole five windows, the rest being 
to ayard behind. ‘To the left of this arched passage | wood: these have all been replaced with stone by 
is an entrance-hall, from which the stairs ascends to | Mr. Freeman, of Aylsham, and as a safety guard, the 
the dormitories, and from which a corridor leads up | outsides are all protected with copper guards. 

the centre of the building, dividing the rooms in the} Lawshal/.—'The ceremony of re-openiug the church 
front from those at the back. At the foot of the stairs | of this parish (which has undergone extensive repairs, 
a door leads into the committee-room, 16 feet by | at the sole expense of the rector, the Rev. E. Bailie), 
14 feet, from which there is also a door leading into | took place on the 6th ult. The new floor is of oak, 
the dining-hall and school-room, an apartment 40 feet | the passages composed of red and black tiles, mixed 
long by 20 feet broad, and 16 feet high. At the back | with Portland stone. The straggling old pews, en- 
of the ground-floor of the building are a bath and | cumbering the body of the church, have been removed, 
lavatory, laundry 14 feet by 18 feet, store-room, | aud oak benches and chairs substituted. ‘The ancient 
kitchen 17 feet by 14 feet, &. Behind the bath- 


room a line of building extends for 23 feet, the largest 
part of which is a workshop, and the lesser and 
furthest removed, the foul washhouse. The master’s 
house is in a line of buildings to the right of the 
entrance-hall. On the ground floor are sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery, and pantry, and at the extreme 
right an enclosed yard, from behind which a building 
extends which forms a workshop, 35 feet by 15 feet. 
There are various other accommodations, in the shape 
of dormitories, probationary and refractory wards, 
&e. The extreme length of the building 4s «bout 
150 feet, and it covers an area of 462 square yards. 
The cost of the land and the Sailding cowtract 
amounted to 3,224/.; furnishimgeand extras swelled 
it to 3,724/.; and about 4007. will yet be required to 
complete the work, making a total ef 4,100/. Of thet 
amount, 3,700/. has been subscribed, leaving only 
400/. to be supplied. The building was designed for 


font remains, and the new oakeu canopy is carved. 
The pulpit, lectern, and reading-desks, @re of carved 
oak. The porch is rebuilt and paved, “The chancel 
(also re-built), vestry, and organ-roém, are in the 
early English style. ‘The latter is diwided from the 
chancel by a pierced and moulded oakescrsen. The 
edifice is lighted by numerous lancet windows, several 
of which are of staived glass. The ceilimgtis derorated. 
The pavement of the chancel is laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, figured. The architect employed was 
Mr. Butterfield. Mr. Elliston exeottted the wood- 
work, Mr. Grimwood the bricklaying, Messrs. Keogh 


Suffolk. 

Buckingham.—A congregational church has been 
erected here, and was opened on the 5th instant. The 
building, which is in the style of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, and is similar to Christeharch 
Chapel, Banbury, cousists of a mave (with end gal- 





forty boys, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, 
though accommodation might be found for fifty to 
sixty: and the cost of forty boys would be 800/. per 
annum. At present au allowance is received from the 
committee of council ; but more would be obtained if 
the school was registered wader Lord Palmersten’s 
Act, 











tery for the school children), amd one aisle, together 
with minister’s aud deacous’ vestries, entrance lobby, 
and porch, and will seat about 500. The internal 
length is 70 feet, and the width 38 feet. The roof is 
open to the timbers, and consists of six arched ham- 
mer-beam trasses, enriched with light shafts and 
carved tracery panels. The arched ribs support an 
inner ceiliag which forms a ventilating chamber be- 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Great Baddow.— The parish church of Great | 
Baddow has been re-opened for divine service, after | 
having had extensive alterations carried out. The 
old and unsightly pews have been swept away and 
replased ‘by others of a uniform width and height. 
The fleor, which sloped considerably, has been levelled 
and paved with terroametalic tiles. A new door, in 
painted Gothic, with Bath stone dressings, has been 
erected im the chawcel, a reading-desk, in old ak, 
constructed wpon the sorth aide of the middle aisle, 
and the pulpit, which was earved, and dates from the 
year 1639, ss thorenghly restored. By these altera- | 
tions, about ome hundred dree sittings have been | 
obtaimed, a considerable portion being allotted to the 
aged poor. Theworks have beemexecuted by Messrs. | 
J. and &. Sorrell, of Great Baddow, according to the | 
plansef Mr. C. Ainslie, of Lemden, architect. 

Helt-—Through the liberality of a professional | 
gentleman of this town, the parish church, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, has been embellished with the 
following ernamental windows, wad it is hoped that 
the example will be followed out by others with a re- 
arrangement of the pews. A short time since, the 
south ehancel window, within the altar rails, was 
filled with stained glass by Mr. Jas. King, of Norwich. 
The window consists of a quatre-foil and two lights ; 
in the quatre-foil is “the Lemb standing upon the 
Bible :* the two lights are divided ito three sub- 
jects, the first on each side, “weeping angels :” 
underneath these, and in the second division as it 
were, “ Moses representing the Old Law,” and on the 
opposite side, “St. John the Baptist as the type of 
the New Law:” under these is the “death of the 
first-born in Egypt,” and opposite, “the resurrection 
of the first-born: beneath this window, on the 
chancel wall, is a brass plate, in scarlet and black 
letter. Within the last twe weeks, the five south 
clerestory windows have been filled with stained glass, 
each containing three lights and two crocket lights, 

by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle; the subject in four of 
the windows being the “passion of our Lord,” with 
alternate borders of blue and scarlet. In the first 
light of the east end is the cross with the spear on 
one side, and the stick with the sponge on the other 
side: the middle light is merely filled with stained 
glass and a ventilator, whilst the third light represents 
the coal and dice. The second window of the outside 
lights has “‘ the crown of thorns, with the lantern and 
sword aud staves.” The middle window consists of 
the emblematical devices of “ the four apostles spoken 
of in the Revelations,” whilst the centre light has 
three devices, a figure of the Lamb holding a banner 
with ‘Ecce Agnus Dei;” above this Alpha and 
Omega, and underneath, ].H.S. The fourth window 
represents “‘the head of Judas Iscariot, with the 
thirty pieces of silver, and, under, the rope with which 
he hanged himself, with the pillar and rope to which 
our Saviour was bound.” The fifth re presents ‘‘ the 
nails, hammer, and nippers, with the scourges, and 
Sponge aud basin.” When the old windows were 
removed, it was found that there was only one stone 





tween the chapel and the external air. The mave and 
aislewre divided by an arcade @f four compartments 
(the columns, capitals, and sprimging of the arches 
being of stone), corresponding with which, on the 
oppesite side, are two arches opening into the vestries. 
whieh are separated from the chapel by traceried par- 
closes with curtains. The seats @re open, with cut 
elbows, and, together with the other imternal fittings, 
are Stained and varnished. The , lobby, and 
passages, are floored with ved and Staffordshire 
tiles. The cushions aud hangiags of the interior will 
be of a uniform blue colour. 
lighted by metal gas standards, of medieval character. 
Thewindows are glazed with cathedral glass in lead 
quarries. Owing to the limited extent and confined 
natere of the site, the architectural features of the 
exterior are principally restricted to the froat eleva- 
tion, This consists of a lofty gable, the principal 
feature of which is a triple window. The heads of 
the lights are fitted with geometrical tracery. The 
principal gable is flamked by a turret containing the 
gallery entrance amd staircase. The walls are built 
with Cosgrove stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
building has been executed by the coutractor, Mr. E. 
Chesterman, of Banbary, under the direction of the 
architects, Messrs. Fosters and Wood, of Bristol. The 


warming apparatus was supplied by Messrs. Haden, of 
Trowbridge 


Bridport.—The parish church of Bridport is to be 
restored ut a cost of 1,200/. 

Bromsgrove. — A meeting of the Bromsgrove 
Church Restoration Committee was held on the 7th 
inst. for the purpose of receiving tenders for the 
|work, Tenders had been obtained by writing to 





(Brothers) the stove-masonry: all are ef Sudbary,’ 


The building will be 


plaster being used in the church. The passages 
porch, and chancel will be paved with tiles. The west 
window, of six lights, will be of considerable size, 
and the east or chancel window, of four lights, will be 
filled with tracery. The height of nave, from floor 
to top of roof, will be 47 feet, that of the chancel 
36 feet. The pulpit will be of carved stone. All 
the stone, both externally and internally, will be 
from the Storeton quarries. A tower and lofty spire 
are intended to be built at a future period. Part of 
the aisles will not be built at present. All the 
benches are to be open, without doors with carved euds, 
—and a considerable portion free. 
have accommodation, at first, for 500 persons, and 
when completed for 690. Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Birkenhead, is the architect, and Mr. James Rout- 
ledge, the contractor. 

Liverpool.—Stanley Church, Old Swan, has been 
re-opened. ‘Two stained-glass windows, the gilt of 
Mr. W. Preston, have been added to the chancel, 

ating the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Deliverance of St. Peter. Other two windows have 
been fixed as memorials, one represeuting our Saviour 
veproving Martha, with Mary sitting at his feet; the 
ther, the two Murys at the Sepulchre. The windows 


The church will 


\have all been designed amd executed by Messrs. 


Forrest and Browley, of this town. 

Coventry.—foly “‘Triwity Church, Coventry, has 
been cleared of @ld spews, gulleries, white and drab 
wash, and reseated with cak pen seats, with poppy 
heads. “The whole of tthe seats in the south transept 
and the ‘south side of ‘the nave are free, ‘and are now 
always filled by the working olasses. 

Wantage ——The old parish church of Wantage, 
which has been under tTepair since May, 1856, has 
| now been re-opened. The edifice, which still retains 
portions of “ twelfth century work,” bad been en- 
'larged, and encased by architecture of the sixteenth 
century, when the third Pointed style was beeoming 
| debased. The work of this date, though of a very 
coarse description, aud in its details far from pleasing, 
gave better proportions in leagthend height ; but being 
of avery imdifferent character, it waseverywherefalling 
into decay. The mullions, crumbling to pieces, were 
patched here with plaster, and there with wood, 
washed to imitate stone: the roofs, hardly keeping 
out the water, were in places threvtening those who 
might gether together wuder them : the area of the 
building was choked with high pews, and its arches 
were cumbared with heavy | jes. These have 
been removed. A new roof of considerable higher 
pitch than the old one hus been raised ever the 
chancel, the interior woodwork of which is léft open, 
and varnished. A new east window has taken the 
place of the old ove. In character it is im &eeping 
with the original middle Pointed window, the re- 
mains of which were found a few years ago imbedded 
in the chancel walls. It is of five lights, with large 
circle, cusped with open work in the upper part, and 
is filled with stained glass. The two northera and 
southern lights contain figures of St. Peter aad St. 
Paul (to whom the church is dedicated), and of St. 
John and St. Andrew: the middle light represents 
the Incarnation of our Lord, and the eirele above 
coutaius the Crucifixion. New clerestory windows, 
of simple design, have also been imserted; aud a 
reredos in stone, marble, and alabaster, bas been 
raised behind the altar. The floor has been laid 
with encaustic tiles. The window is the work of 
Messrs. Hardman, and the floor was laid by Messrs. 
Minton: in this pavement there is a considerable 
admixture of bright green tiles. The remainder of 
| the church is floored with Minton’s tiles, in a simpler 























| different individuals, and some of the subscribers to | pattera. The south transept has received a new win- 
| the fund felt dissatisfied with this mode of proceed- | dow, of similar style to that in the chancel, but of 
ing. The tender of Mr. Cooper, of Derby, being the | simpler design. Iron stalls have been placed under 
lowest (2,800/.) was accepted. The work he contracts | the central tower, the roof of which is groined in 
to do for that sum includes the restoration of the stone. A pulpit of stone and alabaster, of the same 
edifice, new pewing, and removing the galleries, character with the reredos, has been placed in the 
Several things necessary to the complete restoration | nave, the roof of which has beea thrown open, felt 
of the parish church will have to be carried out by and boarding being placed between the lead and the 
others. | rafters. The whole of the stonework has been made 
Bebington. — Christ Church, Higher Bebington, | £004, within and without. Messrs. Kent, of Wantage, 
is designed in the first Pointed style, and will consist | builders, were the contractors. 
of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ,| Shields. —The Roman Catholics of North Shields 
chapel, north porch, and sacristy. The prineipsl | have resolved te erect a memorial to their late pastor, 
eutrance will be through the noith porch, and there | the Rev. Thomas Gillow. The memorial is to consist 
will also be two entrances one on the west and one | of a new tracery window, filled with stained glass, to 
oa the south. The total inside length of nave is | be placed in the south side of the chapel, and also a 
84 feet 7 inches, and of chancel 28 feet, in all| carved monument, to be placed near the entrance 
112 fect 7 inches; width of nave, including aisles, | outside. The committee have selected the designs of 
51 fect. There will be a lofty clerestory to the nave, | Mr. Archibald M. Dann, of Neweastle, architect, and 
with seven three-light windows each side. The roofs | the stained glass will be executed by Mr. Wailes. 
will be of open timber framing, covered with board-| Newcastle. — The hoarding which has hitherto 
ing beneath the slates, all, as also the seats, stalls, | obscured the new Presbyterian charch, in Blackett- 
aud bench-ends, stained and varnished. The nave | street, says a local paper, has been removed. The 
will be separated from the aisles on each side by an | spire, though scarcely sufficiently high for the position 
arcade of six bays. ‘he pillars and arches, as, also, | in which it is placed, is yet as elevated as the com- 
those of the chancel, and of all doors and windows, | parative smalluess of the church would admit of 
and vil the clerestory and the inside of the walls of | without erring in the proportions of the erection. 
the nave, chancel, Xe. will be of polished stone, no | The interior of the edifice is plain. The roof is aa 
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open timber oue, high pitched: the pillars which | section either pointed or semi-circular, or by any | ture they propose. The plans which they had at 


support it are of iron, with ornamental capitals. In 
allusion to this edifice, the Gateshead Observer says, 


form of cone or pyramid. 
The most obvious pointed pendentive dome is that 


| present were, without doubt, exceedingly handsome, 
but they seemed to him infinitely more adapted for 


“The commonalty will give nicknames, and the new | derived from the sphere, and is, in the upper portion, | palaces than public offices. 


church in Blackett-street has been dubbed ‘The | 


in plan a polygon of curved lines. It consists of as 


Sir Benjamin Hall explained the course he had 


Giraffe!’ and the resemblance is certainly as striking | many segments as the plan has sides, of asphere, whose adopted, and showed that the buildings proposed were 


; ey > | 
as that of certain stars to Bears and Chairs,—which | 
is not saying much for the likeness,” 





BLUE BRICKS. 

Anoruer “Clerk of Works,” in reference to| 
our correspondent’s question on this subject last | 
week, says he very much doubts the possibility of | 
staining bricks so as to correspond with the blue | 
jamb bricks, and the difference not be perceptible to 
a practical eye; “‘and to produce am imperishable | 
glaze, or one equil to and corresponding with the | 
jamb brick, on the face of the common red brick,” he | 
continues, “I thivk would be equally difficult. But | 

| 

' 


why not make moulds of those of the arch bricks in- | 
tended to be blue, and hand them over to the Stafford- | 
shire manufacturer, to be made and treated in precisely | 
the same mavner as the jamb brick ? By this method | 
of treatment he would be able to produce a uniform | 
tone and qnality throughout the building, and, in the | 
end, as economical as the artificial means of staining. | 
He does not describe the length of the arch brick, | 
but should it be so long as to cause a doubt as to its 
retaining its proper form when exposed to the fire, | 
cut it in two at the cross joint immediately on taking | 
it from the mould, previously to being dried.” 


* One of the Craft,” says on this subject, —“ As the 
glazing should be indelible and a component part 
of the brick, I much doubt if it can be done; but if 
it is to be obtained at all, it must be before the bricks 
are laid. The following, I think, may be the only 
means :—A(ter the bricks are cut and rubbed, wash 
them with water, sufficient to remove all dust from 
them, aud when dry, apply the staining and pigment 
for fixing and glazing the same, as used by potters ; 
and then subject them toa burning in an oven, the 
same as used for burning painting, &c. on china; or 
in a pottery kila may answer the same purpose. 

Uuless the glazing is procured by burning, the 
application of any substance will, in my opinion, be a 
failure, by the effect of the sun and weather.” 

In reply to an inquiry in your last number by a 
clerk of works, we beg to inform him that no mere 
staining of the arch bricks will answer, and both that 
and glazing would be an invasion of our patent; but 
if he will apply to us, we shall be happy to aid him. 
In common with others, he mistakes in calling the 
Staffordshire blue “a glazed surface.” It is not 
glazed at all, as potters use the term; but the pecu- 
liar colour, neither black, blue, nor gray, is the result 
of a chemical change produced on the iron of the elay 
and silica at a high heat. Another error, much in | 
fashion now, is using the term of “ coloured bricks” 
to the common red, and buif or yellow (miscalled | 
white). Strictly speaking, they are not colours at all, 
but simply the usual well-kuown native clays, often 
combined in a building with effect. The ouly build- | 
ing materials really glazed and coloured, as Maroon, | 
Celeste, and Mazarine blues, pink, orange buffs, 
drabs, &c. and the only ones proved to be perfectly 
impervious to wet, dirt, gases, smoke, &c. are those | 
manufactured by us (Bale’s patent). These goods | 
have been largely used at the Lecture-hall, Trinity- | 
college, Dubliv, and many other public and private 
buildings, in the kingdom, banks, stations, baths, &c. | 
Hoping this information may serve your correspondent 
and others, We are, &e. 

THE PaTeNT ARCHITECTURAL Porrery 
CoMPANY, 





ON THE POINTED PENDENTIVE DOME. 
THE pointed pendentive dome,—i.e. a dome in 
section a poiuted arch, and having wall arches of 
similar figure,—is a vault which I have never seen 
employed, and yet, possessing all the excellence of the 
pointed arch, it is the lightest, the most easily equili- 
brated, the most perpendicular in its thrust, and so, 
the best avd cheapest of pendentive domes. And it 
would be deemed the best in taste by those who hold 
Bartholomew’s maxim, that taste in architecture is 
purely structural. Best in taste,and best in construction, 
I should conceive that this dome would not be an in- 
appropriate feature in modern “ utilitarian ’’ architec- 
ture. However, it has in its height a disadvantage 
which would frequently cause it to be superseded by 
segmental or circular domes. 

Pointed pendentive domes are as susceptible of 
variety as the ordinary circular domes: they are 
applicable to any plan, the angles of which touch the 
circumference of a circle. They may be stopped at 
any horizontal course, and be surmounted with avy 
kind of dome, circular in plan, or polygonal, and of a 





‘centre, and 4 d radius ; 


s.a 





radius where s. = a side, 7 = the radius of 


f, 
| its arch, and @ = the diameter of the cireumscrib- 
| ing circle. 
| hexagon, &c. 


This holds for all plans, square, oblong, 
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The diagram represents this dome to a square plan, 
abed: aebis the elevation of arch; 1, 2, 3, is 
one of the four segments of the sphere of which d is 
kf g is the elevation of 1, 2; 
and the portions R being retrenched, the figure 
afgtbe represents the section through the ceutre 
of the dome on the line 1, 2; a and & being the 
centres, and 44 the radius of the ares fg and g/: 
the section on the line 4d would be an equilateral 
arch, as is aed. 

Another pointed pendentive dome might be formed 
by making the circumseribing circle the plan of an 
ordinary pointed dome, into which the pointed arches 
would cut; but the line of these arches would be- 
come curved both in plan and section. S.C. R. 





DEBATE ON THE PROPOSED PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

In the House of Commons, last Monday, on the 
question of going into committe of supply, Mr. 
Beresford Hope moved that a humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying her Majesty to 
appoint a royal commission to consider the site and 
plans of the proposed new public offices, and particu- 
larly the Foreigu and War offices, and to report on 
the same. He said the judges discharged their duty 
ably and conscientiously, but being bound by their 
instructions, they were obliged to give prizes to three 
plans totally differeat from each other, and incapable 
of being fused together. A French gentleman got the 


| first prize for the block plan, an Englishman got the 
| prize for the Foreign-oftice, which was incapable of 


being worked into the block plan; and another Eng- 
lishman got a prize for a War-office, which was equally 


| at variance with the block plan and with the Foreign- 


office. He understood that the block plan was to be 
thrown aside, and that the discordant War and 
Foreign offices were to be run up cheek by jowl. An 
excuse had been made, that to carry out the block 


| plan of M. Crepinet would involve an extraordinary 


amount of expenditure. He could not deny that, if 
this plan were carried out in its integrity, it would 
cost a sum which would stagger the legislature, but, 
besides the scheme for the re-adjustment of the public 
offices, this plan contained a scheme for the re-ar- 
rangement of the approaches, considered particularly 


| with a reference to the rebuilding of Westminster- 
| bridge, which was aot an essential part of the block 


plav, but which the competitors had been invited to 
coutribute over and above the main design. It was 
not certain, however, that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment would be much less costly. It certainly would 
be much cheaper, in the long rur, to lay down some 
great scheme, which might be carried out gradually 
as the national resources would allow, than to ran up 
two independent and distinct offices, which would be 
finished in 1860, and which, before 1861 had gone 
round, we should devoutly pray that some earthquake 
would destroy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer deprecated putting 
the matter into the hands of a Commission, and said, 
all they wanted this session was power to acquire 
sufficient space for the erection of a new Foreign- 
office, aud one or two other public offices. 

Lord John Russell said he hoped that the Govera- 
ment would throw aside the whole of these plans, and 
consider what it was they wanted, and what sum of 
money they were prepared to propose to Parliament, 
aud then let them obtain plans suited to the expendi- 


no larger than the requirements of the offices de- 
manded. Then, with regard to the architectural 
elevation, he said surely it was desirable, if they were 
to rebuild the public offices, that they should have 
some design for an elevation which should really be 
worthy the country, seeing that the constant com- 
plaint was that the public buildings in the metropolis 
were such wretched abortions. He had had these 
designs exhibited, and he believed they had met with 
considerable favour, but it was for the House of Com- 
mons to say whether they would carry them out. If 
the House thought them too grand or expensive they 
would not be proceeded with. What the Govern- 
ment proposed to do at present was simply this, to 
have some ground set apart in the neighbourhood of 
| Downing-street on which two or three public offices 
| might hereafier be erected; but no steps would be 
taken in regard to the expenditure until the House of 
Commons had sanctioned the proposal. He proposed 
during the recess to look at the designs which had 
| been approved by the judges, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the expense of carrying them out ; but nothing 
further would be done until the House was informed 
on that point. 

Mr. Tite thought the block plan was so extravagant, 
involving an expenditure of from five to ten millions at 
the least, that no country could be expected to embark 
in it. It was quite true that in the two plans for the 
two blocks of buildings one was modelled on the 
renaissance, and followed closely the style of the 
Hotel de Ville, and the other was in a very ornate 
style of Italian architecture. To have the building of 
Sir C. Barry in which they were assembled in juxta- 
position with a building very much like the Hotel de 
Ville, would be an incongruity which no man of taste 
would put up with for a moment. He wished to 
impress upon the House that they ought not to em- 
bark in anything without a distinct and well-con- 
sidered plan. He believed that the competition had 
not produced much of a practical character, but the 
suggestions of the eminent and talented men who had 
competed were worthy of consideration, and he hoped 
that the Government, having the results of the public 
competition before them, would take time to consider 
these suggestions, and would be prepsred next session 
to submit a well-digested plan to the House. 

After other speeches, the motion for going into 
committee, negativing Mr. Hope’s proposition, was 
carried by 138 to 8 dissentients. 

A grant has since been obtained for the purchase 
of the site. 





THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tis society held its meetings in the week 
before last, at Ashbdy-de-la-Zouch. On Tuesday 
moruing the members and friends assembled at 
the castle, the Rev. J. M. Gresley acting as 
cicerone. The attention of the visitors was directed 
to the various points of interest, particularly 
the chimney-piece in the upper part of the building, 
and the remains of the chapel. From the castle the 
party proceeded to the church, where the carved 
screen was one of the first objects that attracted 
attention. Nothing excited more interest, however, 
although not of a very ecclesiological character, than 
the celebrated finger-stucks at the west end, which 
are believed to be almost unique. This singular m- 
strument for the punishment of disorderly behaviour, 
we may state, answers the same purpose with regard 
to the fingers as the stocks, which formerly stood on 
every village green, for the feet: the apertures are 
graduated, so as to secure effectually the digital ap- 
pendages of the stoutest adult and the youngest boy 
who might chance to require the exercise of their 
corrective efficacy. 

The business meeting was held in the Bath-rooms 
at four p.m. and the public meeting in the same rooms 
at eight p.m. The latter was numerously attended. 
Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, bart. took the chair. A, letter 
from Lord John Manners, apologising for his atsence, 
having been read, the Rev. J. M. Gresley read a 
paper on Croxdev Abbey. The rev. gentleman traced 
the origin of the religious establishments of the 
twelfth century to the remorse of the Norman nobles 
for the crimes of which their ancestors had been 
guilty to the serfs and vilaius over whom they ruled, 
their idea being that by the foundation of these houses 
they would promote the benefit of the souls of the 
departed, while they were of great benefit to the poor 
of the current age. It was impossible to rightly 
appreciate foundations of this kind without divesting 
ourselves of many of the prejudices in which we had 
been brought up. Tne Abbey of Croxden, he observed, 

| was founded by Bertrand de Verdon, as a monastery 
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by a large gateway, which runs through the building | mullion in the whole five windows, the rest being | plaster being used in the church. The passages 
to ayard behind. To the left of this arched passage | wood: these have all been replaced with stone by | porch, and chancel will be paved with tiles. The west 


is an entrance-hall, from which the stairs ascends to 
the dormitories, and from which a corridor leads up 


; 


| 


the centre of the building, dividing the rooms in the | 


Mr. Freeman, of Aylsham, and as a safety guard, the | window, of six lights, will be of considerable size, 
outsides are all protected with copper guards. and the east or chancel window, of four lights, will be 
Lawshall.—The ceremony of re-openiog the church | filled with tracery. The height of nave, from floor 


front from those at the back. At the foot of the stairs | of this parish (which has undergone extensive repairs, | to top of roof, will be 47 feet, that of the chancel 


a door leads into the committee-room, 16 feet by | at the sole expense of the rector, the Rev. E. Bailie), 36 feet. 
14 feet, from which there is also a door leading into | took place on the 6th ult. 
the dining-hall and school-room, an apartment 40 feet | the passages composed of red and black tiles, mixed | from the Storeton quarries. 
At the back | with Portland stone. 
of the ground-floor of the building are a bath and | cumbering the body of the church, have been removed, | the aisles will not be built at present. 


long by 20 feet broad, and 16 feet high. 


The pulpit will be of carved stone. All 
The new floor is of oak,| the stone, both externally and internally, will be 
A tower and lofty spire 
The straggling old pews, en- | are intended to be built at a future period. Part of 
All the 


lavatory, laundry 14 feet by 13 feet, store-room, | and oak benches and chairs substituted. The ancient | benches are to be open, without doors with carved ends, 


kitchen 17 feet by 14 feet, &c. 
room a line of building extends for 23 feet, the largest 
part of which is a workshop, and the lesser and 
furthest removed, the foul washhouse. The master’s 
house is in a line of buildings to the right of the 
entrance-hall. On the ground floor are sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery, and pantry, and at the extreme 
right an enclosed yard, from bebind which a building 
extends which forms a workshop, 35 feet by 15 feet. 
There are various other accommodations, in the shape 
of dormitories, probationary and refractory wards, 
&e. The extreme length of the building as about 
150 feet, and it covers an area of 482 squure yards. 
The cost of the laud and the Suilding contract 
amounted to 3,224/.; furnishimgsamd extras swelled 
it to 3,724/.; and about 4007, will yet be required to 
complete the work, making a totalwf4,100/. Of that 
amount, 3,700/. has been subscribed, leaving only 
400/. to be supplied. The building was designed for 
forty boys, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, 
though accommodation might be found for fifty to 
sixty: aod the cost of forty boys would be 800/. per 
annum. At present au allowance is received from the 
committee of council; but more would be obtained if 
the school was registered wnder Lord Palmersten’s 
Act. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 
Great Baddow.— The parish church of Great 
Baddow bas been re-opened for divine service, after 


having had extensive alterations carried out. The | 
old and wusightly pews have been swept away and | 


replased ‘by others of a uniform width and height. 


The . A | closes wit» curtains. 
Che floor, which sloped considerably, has been levelled | clbemened, together eit thew 


are stained and varnished. The 


and paved with terreanetalic tiles. A new door, in 
painted Gothic, with Bath stone dressings, has been 
erected im the chamoel, a reading-desk, in old @ak, 
constructed upon the worth aide of the middle aisle, 


| 


- . : | be of a uniform blue colour. 
and the pulpit, which was carved, and dates from the | lighted by metal gas standards, of 


year 1639, is thoronghly restored. 


By these altera- 


Behind the bath- | font remains, and the new oaken canopy is carved. | —~and a considerable portion free. 


The church will 
The pulpit, lectern, and reading-desks, @re of carved | have accommodation, at first, for 500 persons, and 
oak. The porch is rebuilt and paved. “The chancel| when completed for 690. Mr. Walter Scott, of 
(also re-built), vestry, and organ-roem, are in the/ Birkenhead, is the architect, and Mr. James Rout- 
early English style. The latter is diwided from the | ledge, the contractor. 
chancel by a pierced and moulded oakesereen. The| Liverpool.—Stanley Church, Old Swan, has been 
edifice is lighted by numerous lancet windows, several | re-opened. Two stained-glass windows, the gift of 
of which are of stained glass. The ceilimgtis decorated. | Mir. W. Preston, have been added to the chancel, 
The pavement of the chancel is laid with Minton’s | representing the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
encaustic tiles, figured. The architect employed was | Debiverance of St. Peter. Other two windows have 
Mr. Butterfield. Mr. Bltiston exeeuited the wood- | been fixed as memorials, one representing our Saviour 
work, Mr. Grimwood the brickla iota —er ee 
(Brothers) the stone-masonry : 
Suffolk. 

Buckingham.—A congregttio: 
erected here, and was opencéien 
building, which is in the gle 
the thirteenth century, and ieaie 














| (theeolumns, capitals, and spite 


Chapel, Banbury, couvsists of 9 
lery for the school chidreu)aema 
with minister’s aud deacons west 
and perch, and will seat @bout 

length is 70 feet, and the width ‘ 
open to the timbers, and consists 
mer-beam trusses, enriched wit 
carved tracery panels. The arel 
inner ceiliag which forms a ven 
tween the chapel and the externa 
aislewre divided by an arcades@f 


being of stone), corresponding 4 
oppesite side, are two arches opet 
which are separated from the cha 
The seats 


passages, are floored with red ani 
tiles. The cushions and —. 


tions, about one hundred free sittings have been | The windows are glazed with @ 
obtaimed, a considerable portion being allotted to the |1"=wes- Owing to the limited 
aged peor. TLheworks have beemexecuted by Messrs. | natare of the site, the architec! 


J. and B. Sorrell, of Great Baddow, according to the 


plansef Mr. C. Aimslie, of Lemden, architect. 
Sielt-—Throagh the liberslity of a professional 
gentleman of this town, the parish church, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, has been embellished with the 
following ornamental windows, end it is hoped that 
the example will be followed out by others with a re- 
arrangement of the pews. A short time since, the 
south chancel window, within the altar rails, was 
fitted with stained glass by Mr. Jas. King, of Norwich. 
The window consists of a quatre-foil and two lights; 
in the quatre-foil is “the Lamb standing upon the 
Bible :” the two lights are divided imto three sub- 
jects, the first on each side, “weeping angels :” 
underneath these, and in the second division as it 
were, “ Moses representing the Old Law,” and on the 
opposite side, “ St. John the Baptist as the type of 
the New Law:” under these is the “‘ death of the 
first-born in Egypt,”’ and opposite, “the resurrection 
of the first-born:” beneath this window, on the 
chancel wall, is a brass plate, in scarlet and black 
letter. Within the last twe weeks, the five south 
cierestory windows have been filled with stained glass, 
each containing three lights and two crocket lights, 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle; the subject in four of 
the windows being the “ passion of our Lord,” with 
alternate borders of blue and scarlet. In the first 
light of the east end is the cross with the spear on 
one side, and the stick with the sponge on the other 
side: the middle light is merely filled with stained 
glass and a ventilator, whilst the third light represents 
the coal and dice. The second window of the outside 
lights has “ the crown of thorns, with the lantern and 
sword and staves.” The middle window consists of 
the emblematical devices of “ the four apostles spoken 
of in the Revelations,” whilst the centre light has 
three devices, a figure of the Lamb holding a banner 
with “Ecce Agnus Dei;” above this Alpha and 
Omega, and underneath, ].H.S. The fourth window 
represents “the head of Judas Iscariot, with the 
thirty pieces of silver, and, under, the rope with which 
he hanged himself, with the pillar and rope to which 
our Saviour was bound.” The fifth represents “ the 
nails, hammer, and nippers, with the scourges, and 
sponge and basin.” When the old windows were 
removed, it was found that there was only one stone 








exterior are principally restricted 


tion, This consists of a lofty 
feature of which is a triple wi 
the lights are fitted with q 
principal gable is flanked by a 
gallery entrance and staircase. 
with Cosgrove stone, with Bath 
building has been executed by t 
Chesterman, of Banbary, unde 
architects, Messrs. Fosters and 


warming apparatus was supple: 

Trowbridge. 
Bridport.—The parish Chere. .. wemgenr nnn nn 

restored ut a cost of 1,200/. | with eocanstic es. ‘The Wiadow “isthe work ot 
Bromsgrove. — A meeting of the Bromsgrove | Messrs. Hardman, and the floor was laid by Messrs. 


Church Restoration Committee was held on the 7th | Minton: in this pavement there is a considerable 
inst. for the purpose of receiving tenders for the ; admixture of bright green tiles. The remainder of 
work. Tenders had been obtained by writing to | the church is floored with Minton’s tiles, in a simpler 
different individuals, and some of the subscribers to | pattera. ‘The south transept has received a new win- 
the fund felt dissatisfied with this mode of proceed- | dow, of similar style to that in the chancel, but of 
ing. The tender of Mr. Cooper, of Derby, being the simpler design. Iron stalls have been placed under 
lowest (2,800/.) was aceepted. The work be contracts | the central tower, the roof of which is groined in 
to do for that sum includes the restoration of the | stone. A pulpit of stone and alabaster, of the same 
edifice, new pewing, and removing the galleries, | character with the reredos, has been placed in the 
Several things necessary to the complete restoration | Uave, the roof of which has beea thrown open, felt 
of the parish church will have to be carried out by | aud boarding being placed between the lead and the 
others. rafters. ‘The whole of the stonework has been made 
Bebington. — Christ Church, Higher Bebington, | good, within and without. Messrs. Kent, of Wantage, 
is designed in the first Pointed style, and will consist | builders, were the contractors. 
of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ,| Shields.—The Roman Catholics of North Shields 
chapel, north porch, and sacristy. The princip.l | have resolved te erect a memorial to their late pastor, 
eutrance will be through the noith porch, and there | the Rev. Thomas Gillow. The memorial is to consist 
will also be two entrances one on the west and one | of a new tracery window, filled with stained glass, to 
oa the south. The total inside length of nave is | be placed in the south side of the chapel, and also a 
84 feet 7 inches, and of chancel 28 feet, in all| carved monument, to be placed near the entrance 
112 fect 7 inches; width of nave, including aisles, | outside. ‘The committee have selected the designs of 
51 fect. There will bea lofty clerestory to the nave, | Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, of Newcastle, architcct, and 
with seven three-light windows each side. The roofs | the stained glass will be executed by Mr. Wailes. 
will be of open timber framing, covered with board- | Newcastle.— The hoardiug which has hitherto 
ing beneath the slates, all, as also the seats, stalls, }obseured the new Presbyterian church, in Blackett- 
aud bench-ends, stained and varuished. The nave | street, says a local paper, has been removed. The 
will be separated from the aisles ou each side by an | spire, though scarcely sufficiently high for the position 
arcade of six bays. The pillars and arches, as, also, | in which it is placed, is yet as elevated as the com- 
those of the chancel, and of all doors and windows, | parative smallness of the church would admit of 





and ll the clerestory and the inside of the walls of | without erring in the proportions of the erection, 
the nave, chancel, Xc. will be of polished stone, no | The interior of the edifice is plain. The roof is an 
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open timber oue, high pitched: the pillars which | section either pointed or semi-circular, or by any 


support it are of iron, with ornamental capitals. 
allusion to this edifice, the Gateshead Observer says, 
“The commonalty wid/ give nicknames, and the new 
church in Blackett-street has been dubbed ‘The 
Giraffe ! 
as that of certain stars to Bears and Chairs,—which 
is not saying much for the likeness.” 








BLUE BRICKS. 

AnoTuer “Clerk of Works,” in reference to 
our correspondent’s question on this subject last 
week, says he very much doubts the possibility of 
staining bricks so as to correspond with the blue 


: ; 
jamb bricks, and the difference not be perceptible to 


a practical eye; ‘and to produce am imperishable 
glaze, or one equsl to and corresponding with the 
jamb brick, on the face of the common red brick,” he 


7 
e Fak Sn : 


In | form of cone or pyramid. 


The most obvious pointed pendentive dome is that 
derived from the sphere, and is, in the upper portion, 
| in plan a polygon of curved lines. It consists of as 
8 
| radius = ——— where s. = a side, r = the radius of 

r. 

- ‘ : 
| its arch, and d = the diameter of the cirenmscrib- 


ling circle. This holds for all plans, square, oblong, 
| hexagon, &e. 
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continues, “‘ I thisk would be equally difficult. But | ; 4 

why not make moulds of those of the arch bricks in- | i ee) 
tended to be blue, and hand them over to the Stafford- ‘ a wd 
shire manufacturer, to be wade aud ti cate d in prec si ly ' . oo 
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UDperyieus LO WeL, uit, Kurce, ouvar, w.. 
manufactured by us (Bale’s patent). 
have been largely used at the Lecture-hall, Trinity- 
college, Dublin, and many other public and private 
buildings, in the kingdom, banks, stations, baths, &c. 
Hoping this information may serve your correspondent 
and others, We are, &e. 
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ON THE POINTED PENDENTIVE DOME. 

THE pointed pendentive dome,—7.e. a dome in 
section a poiuted arch, and having wall arches of 
similar figure,—is a vault which I have never seen 
employed, and yet, possessing all the excellence of the 
pointed arch, it is the lightest, the most easily equili- 
brated, the most perpendicular in its thrust, and so, 
the best and cheapest of pendentive domes. And it 
would be deemed the best in taste by those who hold 
Barthclomew’s maxim, that taste in architecture is 
purely structural]. Best iu taste,and best in construction, 
I should conceive that this dome would not be an in- 
appropriate feature in modern “ utilitarian ’’ architec- 
ture. However, it has in its height a disadvantage 
which would frequently cause it to be superseded by 
segmental or circular domes. 

Pointed pendentive domes are as susceptible of 
variety as the ordinary circular domes: they are 
applicable to any plan, the angles of which touch the 
circumference of a circle. They may be stopped at 
any horizontal course, and be surmounted with any 
kind of dome, circular in plan, or polygonal, and of a 
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Foreign offices were toe run up coeek by jowl. An 

/excuse had been made, that to carry out the block 

| plan of M. Crepinet would involve an extraordinary 

}amount of expenditure. He could not deny that, if 

this plan were carried out in its integrity, it would 

| cost a sum which would stagger the legislature, but, 

| besides the scheme for the re-adjustment of the public 

| offices, this plan contained a scheme for the re-ar- 

rangement of the approaches, considered particularly 

|with a reference to the rebuilding of Westminster- 

bridge, which was not an essential part of the block 

plav, but which the competitors had been invited to 

coutribute over and above the main design. It was 

not certain, however, that the scheme of the Govern- 

ment would be much less costly. It certainly would 

be much cheaper, in the long run, to lay down some 

great scheme, which might be carried out gradually 

as the national resources would allow, than to run up 

two independent and distinct offices, which would be 

finished in 1860, and which, before 1861 had gone 

round, we should devoutly pray that some earthquake 
would destroy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer deprecated putting 
the matter into the hands of a Commission, and said, 
all they wanted this session was power to acquire 
sufficient space for the erection of a new Foreign- 
office, aud one or two other public offices. 

Lord John Russell said he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would throw aside the whole of these plans, and 
consider what it was they wanted, and what sum of 
money they were prepared to propose to Parliament, 
aud then let them obtain plans suited to the expendi- 
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i ture they propose. The plans which they had at 
| present were, without doubt, exceedingly handsome, 
| but they seemed to him infinitely more adapted for 
palaces than public offices. 

Sir Bewjamin Hall explained the course he had 


’ and the resemblance is certainly as striking | many segments as the plan has sides, of asphere, whose adopted, and showed that the buildings proposed were 


no larger than the requirements of the offices de- 
manded. Then, with regard to the architectural 
elevation, he said surely it was desirable, if they were 
to rebuild the public offices, that they should have 
some design for an elevation which should really be 
worthy the country, seeing that the constant com- 
plaint was that the public buildings in the metropolis 
were such wretched abortions. He had had these 
designs exhibited, and he believed they had met with 
cousiderable favour, but it was for the House of Com- 
mons to say whether they would carry them out. If 
the House thought them too grand or expeusive they 
would not be proceeded with. What the Govern- 
ment proposed to do at present was simply this, to 
have some ground set apart in the neighbourhood of 
| Downing-street on which two or three public offices 
| might hereafier be erected; but no steps would be 
| taken in regard to the expenditure until the House of 
Commons had sanctioned the proposal. He proposed 
during the recess to look at the designs which had 
| been approved by the judges, and endeavour to ascer- 
tain the expense of carrying them out ; but nothing 
further would be done until the House was informed 
on that point. 

Mr. Tite thought the block plan was so extravagant, 
involving an expenditure of from five to ten millions at 
the least, that no country could be expected to embark 
in it. It was quite true that in the two plans for the 
two blocks of buildings one was modelled on the 
renaissance, and followed closely the style of the 
Hotel de Ville, and the other was in a very ornate 
style of Italian architecture. To have the building of 
Sir C. Barry in which they were assembled in juxta- 
position with a building very much like the Hotel de 
Ville, would be an incongruity which no man of taste 
would put up with for a moment. He wished to 
impress upon the House that they ought not to em- 
bark in anything without a distinct and well-con- 
sidered plan. He believed that the competition had 
not produced much of a practical character, but the 
suggestions of the eminent and talented men who had 
competed were worthy of consideration, and he hoped 
that the Governmeut, having the results of the public 
competition before them, would take time to consider 
these suggestions, and would be prepared next session 
to submit a well-digested plan to the House. 

After other speeches, the motion for going into 
committee, negativing Mr. Hope’s proposition, was 
carried by 138 to 8 dissentients. 

A grant has since been obtained for the purchase 
of the site. 





THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuts society held its meetings in the week 
before last, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. On Tuesday 
moruing the members and friends assembled at 
the castle, the Rev. J. M. Gresley acting as 
cicerone. The attention of the visitors was directed 
to the various points of interest, particularly 
the chimney-piece in the upper part of the building, 
and the remains of the chapel. From the castle the 
party proceeded to the church, where the carved 
screen was one of the first objects that attracted 
attention. Nothing excited more interest, however, 
although not of a very ecclesiological character, than 
the celebrated finger-stucks at the west end, which 
are believed to be almost unique. This singular in- 
strument for the punishment of disorderly behaviour, 
we may state, answers the same purpose with regard 
to the fingers as the stocks, which formerly stood on 
every village green, for the feet: the apertures are 
graduated, so as to secure effectually the digital ap- 
pendages of the stoutest adult and the youngest boy 
who might chance to require the exercise of their 
corrective efficacy. 

The business meeting was held in the Bath-rooms 
at four p.m. and the public meeting in the same rooms 
at eight p.m. The latter was numerously attended. 
Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, bart. took the chair. A letter 
from Lord John Manners, apologising for his absence, 
having been read, the Rev. J. M. Gresley read a 
paper ou Croxden Abbey. The rev. gentleman traced 
the origin of the religious establishments of the 
twelfth century to the remorse of the Norman nobles 
for the crimes of which their ancestors had been 
guilty to the serfs and vilains over whom they ruled, 
their idea being that by the foundation of these houses 
they would promote the benefit of the souls of the 
departed, while they were of great benefit to the poor 
of the current age. It was impossible to rightly 
appreciate foundations of this kind without divesting 
ourselves of many of the prejudices in which we had 
been brought up. The Abbey of Croxden, he observed, 
' was founded by Bertrand de Verdon, as a monastery 
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by a large gateway, which runs through the building 
to a yard behind. To the left of this arched passage 
is an entrance-hall, from which the stairs ascends to 
the dormitories, and from which a corridor leads up 
the centre of the building, dividing the rooms in the 
front from those at the back. At the foot of the stairs 
a door leads into the committee-room, 16 feet by 
14 feet, from which there is also a door leading into 
the dining-hall and school-room, an apartment 40 feet 
long by 20 feet broad, and 16 feet high. At the back 
of the ground-floor of the building are a bath and 
lavatory, laundry 14 feet by 13 feet, store-room, 
kitchen 17 feet by 14 feet, &e. Behind the bath- 
room a line of building extends for 23 feet, the largest 
part of which is a workshop, and the lesser and 
furthest removed, the foul washhouse. The master’s 
house is in a line of buildings to the right of the 
entrance-hall. On the ground floor are sitting-room, 
kitchen, scullery, and pantry, and at the extreme 
right an enclosed yard, from behind which a building 
extends which forms a workshop, 35 feet by 15 feet. 
There are various other accommodations, in the shmpe 
of dormitories, probationary and refractory wards, 
&e. The extreme Jength of the building 4s about 
150 feet, and it covers an area of 482 square yards. 
The cost of the laud and the Suilding cowtract 
amounted to 3,224/.; furnishimgsand extras swelled 
it to 3,724/.; and about 4007. will yet be required to 
complete the work, making a totalwf4,100/. Of that 
amount, 3,700/. has been subscribed, leaving only 
400/. to be supplied. The building was designed for 
forty boys, between the ages of twelve and fifteen, 
though accommodation might be found for fifty to 
sixty: and the cost of forty boys would be 800/. per 
annum. At present au allowance is received from the 
committee of council; but more would be obtained if 
the school was registered wnder Lord Palmerston’s 
Act, 





Great Baddow.— The parish church of Great 


Baddow bas been re-opened for divine service, after | 


having had extensive alterations carried out. The 
old amd wnsightly pews have been swept away and 
replaced by others of a uniform width and height. 
The floor, which shoped considerably, has been levelled 
and paved with terreanetalic tiles. A new door, in 
painted Gothic, with Bath stone dressings, has been 
erected im the clascel, a reading-desk, in old eak, 
constructed upon the sorth aide of the middle aisle, 
and the it, which was carved, and dates from the 
year , ts thorenghly restored. By these altera- 
tions, about ome hundred free sittings have been 
obtaimed, a considerable portion being allotted to the 
aged peor. ‘Dheworks have been executed by Messrs. 
J. and B. Sorrell, of Great Baddow, according to the 
plansof Mir. C. Aimslie, of Lemden, architect. 
Hoelt-—Throngh the li of a professional 
gentieman of this town, the parish church, says the 
Norfolk Chronicle, has been embellished with the 
following ermamental windows, amd it is hoped that 
the example will be followed out by others with a re- 
arrangement of the pews. A short time since, the 
south chancel window, within the altar rails, was 
filled with stained glass by Mr. Jas. King, of Norwich. 
The window consists of a quatre-foil and two lights ; 
in the quatre-foil is “the Lemb standing upon the 
Bible :” the two lights are divided tuto three sub- 
jects, the first on each side, “weeping angels :” 
underneath these, and in the second division as it 
were, ‘“‘ Moses representing the Old Law,” and on the 
opposite side, “St. John the Baptist as the type of 
the New Law:” under these is the “death of the 


first-born in Egypt,” and opposite, “the resurrection | 


of the first-born:’’ beneath this window, on the 
chancel wall, is a brass plate, in scarlet and black 
letter. Within the last twe weeks, the five south 
clerestory windows have been filled with stained glass, 
each containing three lights and two crocket lights, 
by Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle; the subject in four of 
the windows being the “passion of our Lord,” with 
alternate borders of blue and scarlet. In the first 
light of the east end is the cross with the spear on 
one side, and the stick with the sponge on the other 
side: the middle light is merely filled with stained 
glass and a ventilator, whilst the third light represents 
the coal and dice. The second window of the outside 
lights has “ the crown of thorns, with the lantern and 
sword aud staves.” 
the emblematical devices of “ the four apostles spoken 
of in the Revelations,” whilst the centre light has 
three devices, a figure of the Lamb holding a banner 
with “Ecce Agnus Dei;” above this Alpha and 
Omega, and underneath, ].H.S. The fourth window 
represents “the head of Judas Iscariot, with the 
thirty pieces of silver, and, under, the rope with which 
he hanged himself, with the pillar and rope to which 
our Saviour was bound.” The fifth re presents “ the 
nails, hammer, and nippers, with the scourges, and 
sponge and basin.” When the old windows were 
removed, it was found that there was only one stone 


mullion in the whole five windows, the rest being 
wood: these have all been replaced with stone by 
Mr. Freeman, of Aylsham, and as a safety guard, the 
outsides are all protected with copper guards. 

Lawshali.—The ceremony of re-openivg the church 
of this parish (which has undergone extensive repairs, 
at the sole expense of the rector, the Rev. E. Bauilie), 
took place on the 6th ult. The new floor is of oak, 
the passages composed of red and black tiles, mixed 
with Portland stone. The straggling old pews, en- 
| cumbering the body of the church, have been removed, 
and oak benches and chairs substituted. The ancient 
font remains, and the new oakeu canopy is carved. 
The pulpit, lectern, and reading-desks, @re of carved 
oak. The porch is rebuilt and paved. “The chancel 
(also re-built), vestry, and organ-roém, are in the 
early English style. The latter is diwided from the 
chancel by a pierced and moulded oakecreen. The 
edifice is lighted by numerous lancet windows, several 
of which are of stained glass. The ceiling iis decorated. 
The pavement of the chancel is laid with Minton’s 
encaustic tiles, figured. The architect employed was 
Mr. Butterfield. Mr. Elliston exeewted the wood- 
work, Mr. Grimwood the bricklaying, Messrs. Keogh 
(Brothers) the stove-masonry ; all are of Sudbury,’ 
Suffolk. 

Buckingham.—A congregational church has been 
erected here, and was opened en the 5th instant. The 
building, which is in the style of the latter part of 
the thirteenth century, ‘and is similar to Christchurch 
Chapel, Banbury, cousists of a mave (with end gal- 
tery Gor the school children), and one aisle, together 
with mivister’s and deacons’ vestries, entrance lobby, 
and porch, aad will seat about 500. The internal 





length is 70 feet, and the width 38 feet. ‘The roof is 
open to the timbers, and consists of six arched ham- 
mer-beam trasses, enriched with light shafts and 
carved tracery pancls. The arched ribs support an 
inner ceiliag which forms a ventilating chamber be- 
tween the chapel and the external air. The mave and 
| aislewre divided by an arcade of four compartments 
| (theeolumns, capitals, and sprimging of the arches | 








| beimg of stone), corresponding with which, on the | 
opposite side, are two arches opening into the vestries. 
whieh are separated from the chapel by traceried par- 
closes with curtains. The seats gre open, with cut 
elbows, and, tegether with the other isterual fittings, 
are Stained and varnished. The , lobby, and 
passages, are floored with red and Staffordshire 
tiles. The cushions avd hangings of the interior will 
be of a uniform blue colour. The building will be 
lighted by metal gas standards, of mediveval character. 
The windows are glazed with cathedral glass in lead 
quarries. Owing to the limited extent and confined 
natere of the site, the architectural features of the 
exterior are principally restricted to the front eleva- 
tion, This consists of a lofty gable, the principal 
| feature of which is a triple window. The heads of 
the lights are fitted with geometrical tracery. The 
principal gable is flamked by a turret containing the 
gallery entrance amd staircase. The walls are built 
with Cosgrove stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
building has been execated by the contractor, Mr. E. 
Chesterman, of Banbary, under the direction of the 
architects, Messrs. Fosters and Wood, of Bristol. The 


warming apparatus was supplied by Messrs. Haden, of 
Trowbridge 


Bridport.—The parish church of Bridport is to be 
restored at a cost of 1,200/. 

Bromsgrove. — A meeting of the Bromsgrove 
Church Restoration Committee was held on the 7th 
inst. for the purpose of receiving tenders for the | 
work, Tenders had been obtained by writing to 
different individuals, and some of the subscribers to 
| the fund felt dissatisfied with this mode of proceed- 
ing. The tender of Mr. Cooper, of Derby, being the 
lowest (2,800/.) was aceepted. The work he coutracts | 
to do for that sum includes the restoration of the | 








| debased. 


plaster being used in the church. The passages 
porch, and chancel will be paved with tiles. The west 
window, of six lights, will be of considerable size, 
and the east or chancel window, of four lights, will be 
filled with tracery. The height of nave, from flcor 
to top of roof, will be 47 feet, that of the chancel 
36 feet. The pulpit will be of carved stone. All 
the stone, both externally and internally, will be 
from the Storeton quarries. A tower and lofty spire 
are intended to be built at a future period. Part of 
the aisles will not be built at present. All the 
benches are to be open, without doors with carved ends, 
—and a covsiderable portion free. The church will 
have accommodation, at first, for 500 persons, and 
when completed for 690. Mr. Walter Scott, of 
Birkenhead, is the architect, and Mr. James Rout- 
ledge, the contractor, 

Liverpool.—Stavley Church, Old Swan, has been 
reopened. ‘T'wo stained-glass windows, the gift of 
Mr. W. Preston, have been added to the chancel, 
representing the Conversion of St. Paul and the 
Deliverance of St. Peter. Other two windows have 
been fixed as memorials, one representing our Saviour 
weproving Martha, with Mary sitting at his feet; the 
ther, the two Marys at the Sepulchre. The windows 


\have all been designed and executed by Messrs. 


Forrest and Bromley, of this town. 
Coventry.— Trmity Church, Coventry, has 
been cleared of 


ews, galleries, white and drab 
wash, and reseated eis onl wpen seats, with poppy 
heads. "I'he whole of the seats in the south transept 
and the‘south side of ‘the nave are free, and are now 
always filled by the working elasses. 

Wantage —The old parish church of Wantage, 
which has been under repair simce May, 1856, has 


| now been re-opened. The edifice, which still retains 


portions of “ twelfth ceutury work,” bad been en- 
larged, and encased by architecture of the sixteenth 
century, when the third Pointed style was becoming 
The work of this date, though ofa very 
coarse description, aud iu its details far from pleasing, 
gave better proportions in lengthend height ; but being 
of avery indifferent character, it was everywherefalling 
into decay. The mullions, crumbling to pieces, were 
patched bere with plaster, and there with wood, 
washed to imitate stone: the roofs, hardly keeping 
out the water, were in places threvtening those who 
might gether together under them: the area of the 
building was choked with high pews, and its arches 
were cumbared with heavy galleries. These have 
been removed. A new roof of considerable higher 
pitch than the old one has been raised over the 
chancel, the interior woodwork of which is left open, 
and varnished. A new east window has taken the 
place of the old eve. In character it is im Beeping 
with the original middle Pointed window, the re- 
mains of which were found a few years ago imbedded 
in the chancel walls. It is of five lights, with large 
aircle, cusped with open work in the upper part, aud 
is filled with stained glass. The two northerm and 
southern lights contain figures of St. Peter and St. 
Panl (to whom the church is dedicated), and of St. 
Sohn and St. Andrew: the middle light represents 
the Incarnation of our Lord, and the eirele above 
coutains the Crucifixion. New clerestory windows, 
of simple design, have also been inserted; aud a 
reredos in bone, marble, and alabaster, bas been 
raised behind the altar. The floor has been laid 
with evcaustic tiles. The window is the work of 
Messrs. Hardman, and the floor was laid by Messrs. 
Minton: in this pavement there is a considerable 
admixture of bright green tiles. The remainder of 
the church is floored with Minuton’s tiles, in a simpler 
pattern. The south transept has received a new win- 
dow, of similar style to that in the chancel, but of 
simpler design. Iron stalls have been placed under 
the central tower, the roof of which is groined in 
stone. A pulpit of stone and alabaster, of the same 








edifice, new pewing, and removing the galleries, character with the reredos, has been placed in the 
Several things necessary to the complete restoration | nave, the roof of which has beea thrown open, felt 
of the parish church will have to be carried out by aud boarding being placed between the lead and the 
others. rafters. ‘The whole of the stonework has been made 
Bebington. — Christ Church, Higher Bebington, | g00d, within and without. Messrs. Kent, of Wantage, 
is designed in the first Pointed style, and will consist | builders, were the contractors. 
of nave, north and south aisles, chancel, organ,; Shields. —The Roman Catholics of North Shields 
chapel, north porch, and sacristy. The princip.] | have resolved te erect a memorial to their late pastor, 
eutrance will be through the noith porch, and there | the Rev. Thomas Gillow. The memorial is to consist 
will also be two entrances one on the west and one | of a new tracery window, filled with stained glass, to 


The middle window consists of |oa the south. The total inside length of nave is | be placed in the south side of the chapel, and also a 


~ 


84 feet 7 inches, and of chancel 28 feet, in all | carved monument, to be placed near the entrance 
112 fect 7 inches; width of nave, including aisles, | outside. The committee have selected the designs of 
51 feet. There will be a lofty clerestory to the nave, | Mr. Archibald M. Dann, of Newcastle, archit ct, and 
with seven three-light windows each side. The roofs | the stained glass will be executed by Mr. Wailes. 

will be of open timber framing, covered with board-| Newcastle. — The hoarding which has hitherto 
ing beneath the slates, all, as also the seats, stalls, | obscured the new Presbyterian charch, in Blackett- 
aud bench-ends, stained and varuished. The nave | street, says a local paper, has been removed. The 
will be separated from the aisles ou each side by an | spire, though scarcely sufficiently high for the position 
arcade of six bays. The pillars and arches, as, also, | in which it is placed, is yet as elevated as the com- 
those of the chancel, and of all doors and windows, | parative smallness of the church would admit of 
and wll the clerestory and the inside of the walls of | without erring in the proportions of the erection, 
the nave, chancel, &c. will be of polished stone, no | The interior of the edifice is plain. The roof is an 
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open timber one, high pitched: the pillars which 
support it are of iron, with ornamental capitals. In 
allusion to this edifice, the Gateshead Observer says, 


section either pointed or semi-circular, or by any 
form of cone or pyramid. 
The most obvious pointed pendentive dome is that 
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j ture they propose. The plans which they had at 
| present were, without doubt, exceedingly handsome, 
| but they seemed to him infinitely more adapted for 


“The commonalty will give nicknames, and the new | derived from the sphere, and is, in the upper portion, | palaces than public offices. 


‘The | 


church in Blackett-street has been dubbed | 


Giraffe |’ and the resemblance is certainly as striking 
as that of certain stars to Bears and Chairs,—which 
is not saying much for the likeness.” 


| 








BLUE BRICKS. 
Anotuer “Clerk of Works,” in reference to | 
our correspondent’s question on this subject last | 
week, says he very much doubts the possibility of | 
staining bricks so as to correspond with the blue | 
jamb bricks, and the difference not be perceptible to 
a practical eye; “‘and to produce am imperishable 
glaze, or one equil to and corresponding with the 
jamb brick, on the face of the common red brick,” he 
eontinues, ‘“‘ I thiuk would be equally difficult. But 
why not make moulds of those of the arch bricks in- | 
tended to be blue, and hand them over to the Stafford- | 
shire manufacturer, to be made and treated in precisely | 
the same mavner as the jamb brick? By this method | 
of treatment he would be able to produce a uniform | 
tone and quality throughout the building, and, in the | 
end, as economical as the artificial means of staining. | 
He does not describe the length of the arch brick, | 
but should it be so long as to cause a doubt as to its 
retaining its proper form when exposed to the fire, | 
cut it in two at the cross joint immediately on taking | 
it from the mould, previously to being dried.” 


* One of the Craft,” says on this subject, —“ As the | 
glazing should be indelible and a component part 
of the brick, 1 much doubt if it can be done ; but if 
it is to be obtained at all, it must be before the bricks 
are laid. The following, I think, may be the only 
means :—Af‘ter the bricks are cut and rubbed, wash | 
them with water, sufficient to remove all dust from | 
them, aud when dry, apply the staining and pigment | 
for fixing and glazing the same, as used by potters ; | 
and then subject them to a burning in an oven, the | 
same as used for burning painting, &c. on china; or 
in a pottery kiln may answer the same purpose. 

Uuless the glazing is procured by burning, the 
application of any substance will, in my opinion, be a | 
failure, by the effect of the sun and weather.” 


In reply to an inquiry in your last number by a 
clerk of works, we beg to inform him that no mere | 
staining of the arch bricks will answer, and both that 
and glazing would be an invasion of our patent; but 
if he will apply to us, we shall be happy to aid him. | 
{In common with others, he mistakes in calling the 
Staffordshire blue “a glazed surface.” It is not | 
glazed at all, as potters use the term; but the pecu- | 
liar colour, neither black, blue, nor gray, is the result 
of a chemical change produced on the iron of the elay 
and silica at a high heat. Another error, much in | 
fashion now, is using the term of “ coloured bricks” | 
to the common red, and buff or yellow (miscalled 
white). Strictly speaking, they are not colours at all, | 
but simply the usual well-kuown native clays, often | 
combived in a building with effect. The ouly build- | 


in plan a polygon of curved lines. It consists of as 


? s.d 
radius = ——— where s. 
r 


| its arch, and d = the diameter of the circumscrib- 


ing circle. This holds for all plans, square, oblong, 
hexagon, &c. 
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The diagram represents this dome to a square plan, 
abed: aebis the elevation of arch; 1, 2, 3, is 
one of the four segments of the sphere of which / is 
centre, and 4d radius; &/fg is the elevation of 1, 2 ; 
and the portions R being retrenched, the figure 
afgtde represents the section through the ceutre 
of the dome on the line 1, 2; @ and 4 being the 
centres, and 2 the radius of the ares fg and g/: 
the section on the line 4d would be an equilateral 
arch, as is ae b. 

Another pointed pendentive dome might be formed 
by making the circumscribing circle the plan of an 
ordinary pointed dome, into which the pointed arches 
would cut; but the line of these arches would be- 
come curved both in plan and section. S.C. R. 





DEBATE ON THE PROPOSED PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

In the House of Commons, last Monday, on the 
question of going into committe of supply, Mr. 
Beresford Hope moved that a humble address be 
presented to her Majesty, praying her Majesty to 
appoint a royal commission to consider the site and 


plans of the proposed new public offices, and particu- | 


larly the Foreigu and War offices, and to report on 
the same. He said the judges discharged their duty 
ably and conscientiously, but being bound by their 
instructions, they were obliged to give prizes to three 
plans totally different from each other, and incapable 
of being fused together. A French gentleman got the 
first prize for the block plan, an Englishman got the 
prize for the Foreign-office, which was incapable of 
being worked into the block plan ; and another Eng- 


a side, 7 = the radius of 


ing materials really glazed and coloured, as Maroon, | lishman got a prize for a War-office, which was equally 
Celeste, and Mazarine blues, pink, orange buffs, | at variance with the block plan and with the Foreiga- 
drabs, &c. and the only ones proved to be perfectly | office. He understood that the block plan was to be 
impervious to wet, dirt, gases, smoke, &c. are those | thrown aside, and that the discordant War and 
manufactured by us (Bale’s patent). These goods | Foreign offices were to be run up cheek by jowl. An 
have been largely used at the Lecture-hall, Trinity- | excuse had been made, that to carry out the block 
college, Dublin, and many other public and private plan of M. Crepinet would involve an extraordinary 
buildings, in the kingdom, banks, stations, baths, &c. | amount of expenditure. He could not deny that, if 
Hoping this information may serve your correspondent | this plan were carried out in its integrity, it would 
and others, We are, &e. | cost a sum which would stagger the legislature, but, 

Tue Parent ARCHITECTURAL Porrery | besides the scheme for the re-adjustment of the public 





CoMPANY., 








ON THE POINTED PENDENTIVE DOME. 

THE pointed pendentive dome,—z.e. a dome in 
section a poiuted arch, and having wall arches of 
similar figure,—is a vault which I have never seen 
employed, and yet, possessing all the excellence of the 
pointed arch, it is the lightest, the most easily equili- 
brated, the most perpendicular in its thrust, and so, 
the best and cheapest of pendentive domes. And it 
would be deemed the best in taste by those who hold 
Bartholomew’s maxim, that taste in architecture is 
purely structural. Best in taste,and best in construction, 
I should conceive that this dome would not be an in- 
appropriate feature in modern “‘ utilitarian ”’ architec- 
ture. However, it has in its height a disadvantage 
which would frequently cause it to be superseded by 
segmental or circular domes. 

Poisted pendentive domes are as susceptible of 
variety as the ordinary circular domes: they are 
applicable to any plan, the angles of which touch the 
circumference of a circle. They may be stopped at 
any horizontal course, and be surmounted with avy 
kind of dome, circular in plan, or polygonal, and of a 





| offices, this plan contained a scheme for the re-ar- 


rangement of the approaches, considered particularly 


| with a reference to the rebuilding of Westminster- 


bridge, which was not an essential part of the block 
plav, but which the competitors had been invited to 
coutribute over and above the main design. It was 
not certain, however, that the scheme of the Govern- 
ment would be much less costly. It certainly would 
be much cheaper, in the long run, to lay down some 
great scheme, which might be carried out gradually 
as the national resources would allow, than to run up 
two independent and distinct offices, which would be 
finished in 1860, and which, before 1861 had gone 
round, we should devoutly pray that some earthquake 
would destroy. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer deprecated putting 
the matter into the hands of a Commission, and said, 
all they wanted this session was power to acquire 
sufficient space for the erection of a new Foreign- 
office, and ove or two other public offices. 

Lord John Russell said he hoped that the Govern- 
ment would throw aside the whole of these plans, and 
consider what it was they wanted, and what sum of 
money they were prepared to propose to Parliament, 
and then let them obtain plans suited to the expendi- 


Sir Benjamin Hall explained the course he had 


| many segments as the plan has sides, of asphere, whose | adopted, and showed that the buildings proposed were 


no larger than the requirements of the offices de- 
manded. Then, with regard to the architectural 
elevation, he said surely it was desirable, if they were 
to rebuild the public offices, that they should have 
some design for an elevation which should really be 
worthy the country, seeing that the constant com- 
plaint was that the public buildings in the metropolis 
were such wretched abortions. He had had these 
designs exhibited, and he believed they had met with 
considerable favour, bat it was for the House of Com- 
mons to say whether they would carry them out. If 
the House thought them too grand or expensive they 
would not be proceeded with. What the Govern 
ment proposed to do at present was simply this, to 
| have some ground set apart in the neighbourhood of 
| Downing-street on which two or three public offices 
} might hereafier be erected; but no steps would be 
| taken in regard to the expenditure until the House of 

Commons had sanctioned the proposal. He proposed 
| during the recess to look at the designs which had 
| been approved by the judges, and endeavour to ascer- 

tain the expense of carrying them out ; but nothing 

further would be done until the House was informed 
on that point. 

Mr. ‘Tite thought the block plan was so extravagant, 
involving an expenditure of from five to ten millions at 
the least, that no country could be expected to embark 
init. It was quite true that in the two plans for the 
two blocks of buildings one was modelled on the 
renaissance, and followed closely the style of the 
Hotel de Ville, and the other was in a very ornate 
style of Italian architecture. To have the building of 
Sir C. Barry in which they were assembled in juxta- 
position with a building very much like the Hotel de 
Ville, would be an incongruity which no man of taste 
would put up with for a moment. He wished to 
impress upon the House that they ought not to em- 
bark in anything without a distinct and well-con- 
sidered plan. He believed that the competition had 
not produced much of a practical character, but the 

| suggestions of the eminent and talented men who had 
competed were worthy of consideration, and he hoped 
that the Government, having the results of the public 
competition before them, would take time to consider 
these suggestions, and would be prepared next session 
to submit a well-digested plan to the House. 

After other speeches, the motion for going into 
committee, negativing Mr. Hope’s proposition, was 
carried by 138 to 8 dissentients. 

A grant has since been obtained for the purchase 
of the site. 





THE LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
AND ARCH AZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Tuis society held its meetings in the week 
before last, at Ashby-de-la-Zouch. On Tuesday 
moruing the members and friends assembled at 
the castle, the Rev. J. M. Gresley acting as 
cicerone. The attention of the visitors was directed 
to the various points of interest, particularly 
the chimuey-piece in the upper part of the building, 
and the remaivs of the chapel. From the castle the 
party proceeded to the church, where the carved 
screen was one of the first objects that attracted 
attention. Nothing excited more interest, however, 
although not of a very ecclesiological character, than 
the celebrated finger-stocks at the west end, which 
are believed to be almost unique. This singular in- 
strument for the punishment of disorderly behaviour, 
we may state, answers the same purpose with regard 
to the fingers as the stocks, which formerly stood on 
every village green, for the feet: the apertures are 
graduated, so as to secure effectually the digital ap- 
pendages of the stoutest adult aud the youngest bo 
who might chance to require the exercise of their 
corrective efficacy. 

The business meeting was held in the Bath-rooms 
at four p.m. and the public meeting in the same rooms 
at eight p.m. The latter was numerously attended. 
Sir A. G. Hazlerigg, bart. took the chair. A letter 
from Lord John Manners, apologising for his absence, 
having been read, the Rev. J. M. Gresley read a 
paper on Croxden Abbey. The rev. gentleman traced 
the origin of the religious establishments of the 
twelfth century to the remorse of the Norman nobles 
for the crimes of which their ancestors had been 
guilty to the serfs and vilains over whom they ruled, 
their idea being that by the foundation of these houses 
they would promote the benefit of the souls of the 
departed, while they were of great benefit to the poor 
of the current age. It was impossible to rightly 
appreciate foundations of this kind without divesting 
ourselves of many of the prejudices in which we had 
been brought up. The Abbey of Croxden, he observed, 

, was founded bj Bertrand de Verdon, as a monastery 
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of Cistercian monks. It was one of the few religious 
houses which were permitted to survive for a short 
period the general destruction decreed by Henry VIII. 
In 1538, however, it was surrendered by the abbot, 
and the king’s agents forthwith destroyed it. A 
paper by Mr. P. North on the principles and aims of 
Archeological Societies, was then read, and the Rev. 
Mr. Gresley followed with some remarks as to the 
Leicestershire Society. 

An exhibition was held in the large room at the 
Bath-rooms, superior, it is said, to any the society 
has ever been able to collect together till now. The 
visitors to it were numerous. 

An excursion took place on Wednesday, when 
Repton and Melbourne were visited, also Breedon-on- 
the-Hill, and Staunton Harold, at all which places 
the churches formed prominent objects of interest. 





PROGRESS AT MONTREAL. 


THERE are many buildings of recent erection, in 
course of erection, or about to be erected, at present 
in this city. We can notice a few only of the more 
important. 

The foundation-stone of Christ Church Cathedral 
was laid some time ogo. It will be a cruciform 
structure‘in the Early Decorated style, with tower 
and spire at the intersection of the cross branches. 


erected, or in progress, are a large wholesale store, in 
Wellington-street, Mr. A. Laberge, builder; a large 
flour warehouse, at the corner of Grey Nun and 
William streets, Mr. Noah Shaw, builder, cost 4,500Z. ; 
and a store such as that in Wellington-street, close to 


Messrs. Hopkins, Lawford, and Nelson, architects. 
There are also numerous town residences and street 
dwellings recently erected, and in course of erection. 
A town mansion is being built in Dorchester-street 
West, of fine cut stone, at a cost of 7,500/.—archi- 
tect, Mr. J. H. Springle. Adjoining is a site destined 
for a similar mansion, and a residence in St. Catherine- 
street is about to be extensively altered and enlarged, 
iin the castellated Gothic style, from designs prepared 
‘by Messrs. Hopkins, Lawford, aud Nelson. Four 
‘eut-stone first-class residences, near the English 





Hospital, in Dorchester-street, have been designed by 
A villa | 


ithe proprictor, and are in course of erection. — 
' residence has been erected of eut-stone, in its own 
| grounds, in Drummond-strect : it has a stone portico 
of the Ionic order, with flated columns. 

These few particulars, selected from a numerous 
list, may give some idea of progress at Montreal. 





' 
PLACES FOR STATUES. 

Wuiie passing through the principal thorough- 

fares of this “ Our mighty London,” I have often 


the locks of the Lachine Canal, Common-street, | 


The material will be Montreal limestone, with a been struck by the number of unoccupied niches in 
ings of Caen stone. The plan consists of nave, with joo.¢ of the public buildings of which we boast. It 
north and south aisles, and north porch, transept, would be sciaas for me, sir, to point out to your 
chancel, and chancel aisle, with vestry attached. The readers what a serious deterioration these omissious 
following re the dimensions of the building :— are to the gencral beauty of an edifice: the appear- 
Length (inside), 187 feet ; width of nave, (0 feet ance of St. Paul’s and other buildings answers that. 

6 inches ; transept, including tower, 99 feet 6 inches ; What I would suggest is this—that these niches 
height of tower and spire, 224 feet. The nave and / should be made the receptacles of statues of our illus- 
ioe ae sight ya a 4 trious men—statues that we (admiring Londoners !) 

ights of vs y, shich, 


the chancel end, there will be a large ornamental | 54.04 around our public buildings, where places have 


too often bury within cathedral walls : let them be ex- | 


Manchester, who have exhibited such spirit in the 
erection of palatial warehouses, will not allow a 
_niggard spirit to prevail in the arrangements to supply 


the present acknowledged want. The opportunity of 
improving the city should not be allowed to pass, and 
we trust to be able shortly to record a decision on 
this subject which shall secure a comprehensive pile 
of buildings that shall be an honour to Manchester 
' and the boast of her citizens. 

If this subject be grasped in an enlarged and en- 
lightened spirit, the internal street communications 
may be considerably improved; a central open square 
may be provided (of vast importance to the health of 
the city); and an advantageous concentration of cor- 
poration offices, and provision for the requirements of 
post-office, law and bankruptey courts, &c. may at 
once be attained. 





FOREIGN INTED LIGENCE. 

The Louvre of Napoleon I. —M. A. Léo has pub- 
lished an elaborate series of papers on that huge 
palace, from which we derive the following sketch of 
the Louvre, as it was projected under Napoleon I. :-— 
“The Emperor fully appreciated the plan of Bernini, 
and wished to execute it. But there are plans of 
ambition (even in the arts), which a wise economy 
dissuades to follow. Percier and Fontaine, the latter 
one of the familiers of Bonaparte, proposed the fol- 
lowing plan :—There was to be a gallery contiguous 
to the library, and parallel to the facade of the 
Tuileries, which reached on one side the build- 
ings of the Rue de Rivoli, and towards which the 
south and north wings of the Louvre were to be 
prolonged. ‘The north part of the palace had to re- 
ceive, on the side of the Palais-Royal, a chapel, the 
entrance to which was a pendant to that of the 
Musée, and a little further the great Opera building 
was to rise. Between the new building on the south 
side of the court, and the gallery on the bank of the 


window with five lights, of a highly decorative cha- 
racter; and, at the nave end, a wheel window, of 
12 feet diameter. The aisles are lit by windows 
with three lights, having tracery of varied design. , 
The main entrance to the edifice will face St. Cath- | 
erine-street, flanked by two large octagonal turrets. | 
The designs were furnished by the late Mr. F. Wills, | 
the architect of the cathedral church at Fredericton, | 
in Nova Scotia, and of various other important edifices | 
both ia the British provinces and in the States. The | 
plans for Christ Church were unfinished, but have 
been adopted by the present architect, Mr. T. S. Scott, 
of Montreal. 
and Watson, builders. | 
A Roman Catholic cathedral is about to be erected | 
in St. Antoine’s ward, on the site of the old cemetery. 


so long been provided for that purpose, so that as 
passers-by we may Jook upon them and remember 
that— 
« We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 
Era. 





THE MAIN DRAINAGE SCHEME. 
THe great objection we have already urged to that 
part of the plan of the referees who have reported on 
the scheme for the drainage of London, which pro- 


The contractors are Messrs. Brown | poses to carry the sewage to the outfall in huge | 


open channels, appears to be very generally felt. In 
the face of the present nuisance arising from the 
Thames, of which the sewage forms but a compara- 


It wili be in that style of architecture which has tively small portion, it is impossible to contemplate 


grown out of the Grecian basilica, by the addition of | with equanimity the establishment of two streams of | 


dome and ‘towers. The pillars are to be of the Corin- 
thian order, and the whole building will be cruciform, 


pure sewage, 35 feet wide, with a very sluggish fall. 
A member of the Board of Works, Mr. F. Doulton, 


Seine, a Court de Service was intended. This plan 
approached much that of Perrault.” Messrs. Percier 
| and Fontaine executed, however, that splendid monu- 
; meatal staircase, which led formerly to the gallery of 
| paintings, and which did much contribute towards 
the fame of these two architects. 

| Inauguration of the Louvre, Paris.—The Moni- 
'¢eur announced that, on the 14th instant, at two, 
p.m. the emperor in person would inaugurate 
the new buildings of the Palace of the Louvre, begun 
in 1852 and finished in 1857. 

| Paris Exhibition. Charles V. at St. Just.—This 
picture of M. Robert Fleury may be considered as 
one of the best amongst a deal of mere handicraft 
of art. It represents a richly-decorated sa//on of the 
, Convent-Palace of St. Just, when the aged monarch, 
| borne down by illness and ennui, received the mes- 
| senger of Philipp II. to engage him to re-occupy his 


| former position, to which he gave a declining answer. 


and a copy of St. Peter’s, at Rome, so far as can be | writing on the subject, says:—‘ From your reports | Paris.—Ménilmontant.—Ménilmontant, that charm- 


observed in an edifice only one half the size. The | of the debates of the present board, when discussing 
outside walls will be of finely-cut stone, but the in- | their own project, it appeared that a considerable diver- 


terior chiefly of brick. The design will be intrusted sity of opinion existed as to the fall which ought to’ 


ing suburb of Paris, where J. J. Rousseau dreamed, 
is to be cleared away, although for a useful purpose. 
As the people’s a/imentation is one of the great topics 


to Mr. Victor Bourgeau, who has visited St. Peter’s 
for the purpose of studying all its dimensions. 

The ,Unitarian Church in Beaver-hall will shortly 
be rebuilt on an enlarged scale, and on the present 
site. The style adopted is the Byzantine. There 
will be a tower about 17 fect square, and rising to a 


be given to the main sewers. ‘Their most eminent 
| predecessors had, it appeared, settled that 4 fect per 
| mile was the least they ought to have, whereas the 
present board were advised by their engineer that they 
could do with 2 feet per mile, but he seemed to think 
it ought not to be less. The referees, however, im- 


of Paris journalism, M. Victor Bonie has put forth a 
plan of a “ Marché central de la Boucherie Parisienne.” 
M. Bonie places in the middle of his plan a large 
covered rotonda, this being the central hall, of more 
than three hectares of ground surface, where men and 
beast would be, at all times, under shelter. As the 


height of 120 feet at the east end. Some of the win- | proving upon him as he improved upon his prede- whole of Paris is encompassed by a circular railway, 
dows will be of stained glass. The architects em- | cessors, when they nearly doubled his estimate, re- | there will be a branch line starting from its nearest 
ployed are Messrs. Hopkins, Lawford, and Nelson. | duced the inclination of their sewers to 6 inches per | Part to the hall, so that the cattle can be brought 


St. James’s (R.C.) Church has been erected on the | mile. Now, sir, I have lived all my life by the river- | without ¢ransshipment from the farm direct to the 


ruins of the one destroyed by the great fire, and | side, and I know the bed of the Thames above Black- | 


slaughterhouse. The site of Ménilmontant has been 


known as the Bishop’s Church. It is in the Pointed | wall falls about 2 feet per mile ; and I do not require | Chosen on account that out of the 1,300,000 inhabi- 
style of thirteenth centary. The windows will be of a galaxy of eminent talent to tell me that, with all ‘tants of Paris, 349,000 only live on the left bank of 
stained glass, the scour of the tide, aided by the steamers, shoals are | the Seine. 

There are other churches in course of improvement, | continually forming, and require a vast deal of dredg- | Paris: Improvements in the Cité—These im- 
one of these being St. George’s, which is being ing to keep them down—a great deal more, indeed, provements, begun in 1836 and 1839, are to be com- 


enlarged, and St. Andrew’s, which is being enclosed than they get ; and if this takes place in the Thames, | pleted on a great scale. Accotdiog to the plan, the 


with cut stone plinth, and cast and wrought iron what will happen in the big ditches ?” 


railing. 

The Theological College in ecurse of erection on 
the ground of the seminary of St. Sul pice—commonly 
called the Priests’ Farm, abutting on the line of 
Sherbrooke-street, is an extensive and imposing 
structure, in the Italian style of architecture. The 
plan forms three sides of a quadrangle, with the wings 
advancing. The western wing will contain a chapel 
100 feet by 40 feet, in the Corinthian order. It is 
probable, says the Hera/d, in describing the building, 
that this is the most substantial building ever erected 
in Canada, built from a quarry of compact building 
stone of basaltic character. The materials employed 
were of large size, and very generally of the whole 
thickness of the wall. When used in facing as ashlar, 
the introduction of grey stone dressings produces an 
agreeable effect. There is no quarry in the district of 
the same class of building stone. Mr. Footuer is the 
architect. 


Amongst the business premises, stores, &e. newly 





| PROPOSED NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
MANCHESTER. 

CoNSIDERABLE discussion is taking place in Man- 
| chester, through the press, and in public and private 
circles, respecting the entire remodelling of all the 
| public offices connected with the corporation, the law 
/courts, the post-office, and other public buildings. 
The post-office authorities have requested the city 
council to point out a situation for a new post-office, 
as the present one is most contracted and incon- 
venient. As the town-hall, the gas and water offices, 
the borough court, are also too contracted for the 


remodelling of the arrangements connected with the 


mands attention. 








Rue Constantine is to be continued from the Rue 
d’Arcole to the banks of the Seine, amongst a heap of 
old and ruinous houses. At the top of the Rue Con- 
stantine thus prolonged, the archiepiscopal palace 
would rise on the eastern point of the Isle de la Cité. 
This new piercing would make a new passage from the 
Quai Napoleon to the northern portal of Notre Dame, 
which would then be seen from the great saloon of 
the Hotel de Ville. This street would cut the Rue 
Constantine at right angles, and the four finest build- 
ings of Paris would be visible at one sight. The 
expense of these improvements would not be very 
great, considering that the houses to be pulled down 
free of little valne, and those erected in such cleared 
localities being worth the double of the former old 





increasing requirements of Manchester, it is thought | masures. However, of ancient Paris there will be 
that the present time is a fitting one for a complete | soon no vestige left. 


Munich Art Union.—Some of the Germanart critics 


buildings for public purposes, and the subject com- | cavil much at the ensemble of the Kunstverein and its 


late exhibition, and say that it is ///e alone which im- 


It is to be hoped that the “ merchant princes” of | parts value to art productions, andtlat nothing deficient 
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of this quality will for any length of time engage at- 
tention. They apply this axiom to the pictures of 
Redolph Hapsburg, by Schwind, and the Ascent to 


Heaven of Christ, by Schraudo/f. We cannot follow | 


the writers of the Al/y. Zeitung in comparing the 
former figure to that of a master tailor (Schneider- 
meister), &c. The Genre-bilder of Bischof, J. Zim- 
merman, Gugel, &c. one representing a scene of Ver- 
sailles of the olden time, are more favourably spoken 
of, While historical pictures are now made after 
sickly models or dolls (!), the landscape is the only 
thing possessing a foundation of real apperception. 
Tous Isar scenery by A. Zimmerman is much praised, 
which has procured for this young artist a call as 
professor to the art academy of Milan. 

Berlin: New Gates, Sansouci.—The new gates to 
that former residence of Frederic the Great are pow 
completed, and form a worthy entrance to that his- 
torical palace. Four Jarge iron columns, each of the 
weight of 30 cwt., topped by heads in the form of 
Hermes, support the four parts of the main railing. 
Each of these weighs 18 ewt, and is ornamented 
with arabesques, chi/ves, laurel wreaths, &e. Most 
of these ornaments are richly gilded. The Freidens- 
kirche, oraamented last year with two Roman columns, 
and other palaces and public buildings, add to the fine 
sights of this part of Potsdam. 


Bavaria: a National Work.—By order of the 
king the first volume of the work entitled ‘‘ Bavaria,” 
will appear at the close of the year. The whole 
work, destined for universal circulation amongst the 
nation, will comprise four vols. of about forty sheets 
of impression each. It will contain a succinct his- 
tory of the country in ifs external relations, a general 
statistical description of the Jand and its inhabitants, 
and an outline of the constitution and administration 
of the realm will conclude the introductory volume. 
The remainder will contain a detailed description of 
the different Aveise (counties) ; their chains of moun- 
tains, net of rivers and water-courses, character of the 
landscape, the climate, the geological geographic cha- 
racter, aud distribution of the animal aud vegetable 
kingdoms. The ethuographical portion will comprise 
the bodily and sanitary condition of the people, moral 
physiognomies (!), sketches of popular and culture his- 
tory, and the social condition. It will also dilate 


further on the habitations, towns and villages, cloth- | 


ing and nourishment, the different dialects spoken by 
the Bavarian people, and their peculiar habits and 
customs. The agricultural and horticultural condi- 
tion, the condition of the forests, industry, trades and 
commerce, will also be treated. The history and de- 
scriptiou of each Aveis will, in fine, embrace a descrip- 
tion of monuments and remarkable buildings, and the 
various art curiosities contained in public and private 
coHections. [Such a work deserves to be imitated 


throughout Europe. | 





GAS, 

Ir is well known, says a French paper, that 
the illuminative power of gas may be heightened by 
mixing it with the vapour of liquid hydro-carburet. 
But when this mixture is effected at the gasworks, the 


gas, in its progress along the pipes, loses a consider- | 


able portion of the hydro-carburet, oa account of the 
partial condensation of the latter; so that the effect 
obtained is much inferior to what might be expected. 
M. Lacarritre, a manufacturer, has just invented a 
small apparatus, which he calls a “ Saturator,” by 
which the mixture of the gas with the vapour of the 
hydro-carburet may be effected on the consumer’s 
premises, thus obviating the inconvenience and loss 
alluded to. The substance he uses for this purpose is 
a compound of several hydro-carburets, kuown in 
trade under the name of Benzioe-Collas. About forty 
grammes of benzine to every cubic metre of gas will 
increase the intensity of light by seventy per cent. 
There is, however, a serious objection to the general 
introduction of this method in the high price of 
benzive, which at present costs 2°. 7Oc. per kilo- 
gramme ; whereas, to apply it usefully in an economical 
point of view, the highest price that could be admitted 
ought not to execed one franc. Alex. Ross, Jas. 
Vallentine, A. Murray, aud Alex. Don, Fettercairn, 
Kincardineshire, have invented a new process for 
purifying coal gas, by the use of all kinds of pine- 
tree and hard wood, either in a state of sawdust or in 
a chopped and bruised condition, in lieu of the ingre- 
dients hitherto employed for purifying coal gas; the 
same ordinary purifying apparatus, without alteration, 
serving for the purpose of purifying gas accord- 
ing to this invention, thus:—The gas coming into 
contact with the sawdust, or wood in any other state, 
chemical action ensues, and effects the purification of 
the gas, and the purifying matter (wood) is converted 
into a suitable manure or fertilising agent ; or, if not 
used for that purpose, it may be employed with 
advantage in the retorts, in lieu of coal, in the ordinary 
process of manufacturing coal gas, when it will be 
found to yield @ considerable quantity of an excellent 








| gas, and the residaum in the retorts will be pure 
charcoal. The Yorkshire Gazette states that a 
firm in York have received instructions to fit up the 
Great Eastern steam-ship with gas-works, and all 
necessary gas-fittings, on a most elaborate scale. 
A recent reduction of 10d. per thousand feet has been 
made in the price of gas at Otley; namely, from 
7s. 6d. to 6s. 8d.——The Worcester Gas Company 
have declared a dividend at the rate of seven per cent. | 
In boring for water in Crystal-street, Hull, a! 
natural jet of gas has been found, which yielded at | 
once a flame two yards in height, sufficient to light all 
Hull, 

















ALDERSHOT HOSPITAL. | 
VENTILATION. 

Srr,—In reference to a notice in the Builder, of 
July 1ith, together with the editorial note attached 
to the same, touching Netley and Aldershot hos- 
pitals, may I beg a spare corner in your paper for the 
following. 

Although many of the advantages contained in my 
designs for the military hospital at Aldershot are 
remarked upon by “Juste Judicato,” there are others, 
of still more importance, which require a brief notice: 
among these are warming and ventilation, 

From the large amount of space given to cach 
patient (about 1,500 cubic feet), it may be considered 
by some that very special efforts connected with ven- 
tilation are unnecessary. I am, however, far from 
such an opinion: I believe that in apartmeuts of all 
sizes, aud to whatever purpose appropriated, too much 
care cannot be bestowed upon this most essential pro- 
vision for the promotion of both health and comfort. 

The mavner in which rooms are now constructed 
is, in my opinion, really criminal ; one would suppose 
that every pains and care were taken to render them 
as thoroughly uncomfortable and unhealthy as_pos- 
sible : they are positively as much like air-tight boxes 
as they can be. They have no properly coustructcd 
inlets for fresh air, which is left to get in as it can, | 
through the chinks and crevices of ill-fitting doors 
or windows. It is a mercy, for the sake of their | 

| inmates, that the joiner does not more perfectly com- | 
plete his work: were he so to do, the chances are} 
that they would not “‘live out half their days,” 

where the foul or respired air is guardediy retained, 

as though tenacious of losing one breath, It 
scarcely necessary to say that when air has passed | 
from the lungs it has acquired that levity with which 

Nature, in her wondrous adaptations, has invested it, | 
and by which it rises to the ceiling,—if not allowed 

| to escape, spreads itself out into a thin layer over the 

cold surface of our plaster ceilings,—coudenses into a 

heavier gas than the pure air, and from thence 

descends upon the unfortunate inmates of the apart- | 
| ment, to be by them re-breathed. It is true that a 
| portion escapes up the chimney (provided there be a 
fire burning), but it must be borne in mind, that as 
ithe chimney-place is usually lower than the mouths 
of persons sitting in the rooms, so in its passage to 
| the fire-place it must pass below the level of their 
mouths, and consequently be inhaled, with all its} 
sickly and pestileutial qualities. 

Considering, therefore, that nature would effect all 

' the purposes of ventilation if we did not prevent her, 
I decided to constract the wards of the hospital in 
question so as to offer as few impediments to ber un- 
aided action as possible. Thus, firstly, as to the 
ladmission of cool fresh air. I propose introducing 
it through the flooring, down the centre of the ward, 
,so that passing between the foot of one bed and the 
foot of the opposite one (for the beds are opposite to 
;each other, down both sides of the room), it will 
keep the ward thoroughly pure, while it will offer no 
draught to the patients, whether in or out of bed. 
The mode of its introduction is most simple—as 
follows :—The ceilings to be arched brick work, 
running longitudinally, “‘ rendered” to a fine face, to 
offer as little impediment to the upward drainage of 
the respired air as possible ; these supplied with per- 
forated glazed earthenware key-stones, divided bori- 
zontally into two compartments, the under half 
receiving the vitiated air from the lower ward, wh le 
the upper half supplies the ward over with pure eco’ 
air, through its perforated surface in the floor above, | 
the former to be connected with a fire-place at the} 
extremity of the building, which is to be constantly | 
burning, and thereby extracting the respired atmo- | 
sphere night and day; or the arches might be placed | 
transversely across the ward, which would allow the 
foul air to escape on either side of the building, 
according to the manner in which the wind was) 
blowing. The upper half of the eartheaware key- | 
stone communicates with the external air by small | 
‘flues at short intervals, to introduce the cool fresh | 
|air into the ward. I firmly believe this would rs 
| sufficient for all healthful purposes, nor do I conceive 
| that extraction shafts, fans, pumps, and contrivances | 
of this sort are needed, when the building is designed at | 
| the onset with a view to sanitary results, and not built | 
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haphazsrd,and patched up afterwards with all the extra. 
ordinary ventilating contrivances of the present day. 
So much, then, for the admission of cool fresh air 
and the extraction of warm impure air. There is 
also an arrangement for summer ventilation, which I 
think will add much to the comfort of patients. The 
windows are on both sides of the wards, opposite to 
each other, and are up to the ceiling line, so that in 
summer the upper sashes could be opened of windows 
opposite each other, which would thoroughly clear 
out the upper region of the ward, and impart a 
refreshing coolness to the apartment without con- 
densing the vitiated atmosphere. 

For the admission of “‘ warmed fresh air,” I have 
suggested that the external air passes into fire-stove 
chambers behind the stoves, and from thence to the 
wards in positions most convenient for its thorough 
diffusion. 

The latrines, sculleries, bath-rooms, and washing- 
rooms, are all in an octagon tower at the end of each 
ward ; and as these towers will always be at a higher 
temperature than the wards, it will be quite impos- 
sible that disagrevable efflavia should pass towards 
the patients in the wards, even supposing the double 
doors which are provided were both left open. 

Independently of the large wards for twenty-five 
men each, there are smaller rooms for a less number 
of patients, besides au operating room to each block, 
with doctors’ rooms, and the usaal offices and apart- 
ments requisite for a military hospital. 

In couclusion, 1 beg to say. I am extremely 
pleased that the designs proposed by me, under the 
orders of the Royal Engineer Department, for the 
hospital at Aldershot, should be found to be in ac- 
cordance with the ‘‘ suggestions,” that you state have 
appeared in the Buc/der, as that has strengthened me 
in my opinion that the principles are correct, although 
at the same time I can assure you that I have rot 
benefited by them, never baving seen the “ article ” 
you have referred to, the general plan having been 
completed more than six months siace. I may also 
state that I have explained the drawings to Miss 
Nightingale, who, ia a communication with me, was 


| pleased to say :—‘‘ I consider the ground plan as the 


most perfect example of the block system I have 
seen: the French and the Russians, ever before us in 
carrying out that which we ourselves have originated, 
are adopting this plan—corps de Ldtimens—(for a great 
number of sick) universally, Yours is superior to the 
Laribosiére at Paris, ia the greater distauce between 
the blocks, and the better construction of the 
latrines.” 

As my professional connection with the Govern- 
m nt terminates very shortly, I feel particularly 
gratified at having received the commendation of that 
lady, as well as others to whom I have had the plea- 
sure of explaining my design, although it is only fair 
‘o state that there are points connected with ventila- 
tion upon which Mis3 Nightingale and myself par- 
tially differ. F. Warsurton STENT. 





THE CARRARA MARBLE WORKS. 


Carrara, a place familiar to all seulptors and 
architects, with its inexhaustible supply of marble for 
the whole world, has hitherto been, as it were, un- 
conscious of the improvements of the age, and modern 
machinery of any kind has been a thing unknown there, 
notwithstanding its great commerce with the whole 
civilized world. The sawing-mills are little better 
than a few huts, wherein the same appliances used 
300 years ago in the shape of machinery are still in 
existence; for in Carrara, more than, perhaps, iu any 
other part of Italy, the people are greatly averse to 
change or improvement of any kind. In all the 
marble-mills here, the same old wooden rude machi- 
chinery exists, which, upon the same principle, did its 
work 300 years ago: the original wooden spiked cog- 
wheels, scoop water-wheels, and the rest, are still in 
motion,—hence the uneven, bad sawing that exists. 
Content to jog on as their fore‘athers did—jeslous of 
innovations of any kind—the Carrara marble mer- 
chants (a peculiar people, by the way) are far behind 
the age, resisting to the utmost the application of 
those high mechanical attainments to which we have 
at the present day arrived. ‘Time, however, must tell 
them that the introduction of the modern arts in 
machinery is for their own advantage. The com- 
mencement of the new era has, however, begun; and 
amongst all the old jimerack and rude modes of apply- 
ing the great water power of this country, surmount- 
ing all difficulties (and they far from few), the energy 
of ove mind has at length, amidst all the jealousies of 
parties and state duties upon machinery, made a revo- 
lution iu the marble trade ia Carrara. The extensive 
mills just erected by Mr. Wm. Walton in that city 
are the first step to the passing away of all things old ; 
and the introduction of the most approved machinery 
must have its beneficial effect upon the whole building 
trade in general. The building in question is 160 
feet long by 55 wide, containing twenty-eight sawing- 
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h frame capable of holding 100. saws, Accipents. — At the Thames-bank saw-mills a 
et ent direct a per minute. “* one part a fellow, last week, had both of his arms cut “0 
stand the polishing-machines, Jathes for turning | and was carried to St. George’s Hospital, to which a 
columns, plaving-machines, &c. Large travelling- | brother of his had just before been taken, after falling 
cranes travel the entire length of the building, bring- | from a cab and receiving injuries of which he died, as 
ing up the blocks and depositing them under the ‘also did the sawyer himself, shortly afterwards. 
frames, and in like manner removing the cut slabs for | Nervousness on account of the accident to his brother 
exportation, which are adhesively put together so as | led to his own sad fate. The bolt of a fly-wheel 
to. transport them in one block, thereby avoiding ihaving got loose and dropped into the main gear 
the great risk in breakage. | wheel of the machinery ot a foundry and machine- 
The whole of the machinery is of wrought and | maker’s at Halifax, last week, the fly-wheel was broken 
cast irov, the frames being supported by four east- into numerous pieces, the boiler smashed, and the 
iron pillars each, over which are placed the sand and | whole of the machinery reduced to a mass of ruins. 
water boxes, which supply and regulate themselves Various persons were injured. 








when the machinery is in motion. The blocks, when} Report ON Drainacr, &e. at KENSINGTON.— 
under the operation of sawing, rest upon six-wheeled | A report by Mr. James Broadbridge, the surveyor of | 
waggons, securely screwed down, thereby securing | St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, has been printed by | 
steady and even cutting, a thing so much desired by |authority of the vestry. From this document it ap- 
the marble trade. The whole of this large mass of pears that during the four or five years that the Ken- | 
machinery is put in motion from a Turbine water- | sington Improvemeut Act was in operation, from 1851 
wheel, only 5 feet 6 inches in diameter, having a Ouwards, a great many improvements were effected, 
direct fall of water of 18 feet. This wheel is placed | and that the total sum expended on paving alone was | 
under the factory, so that no motive power is visible | 9,024/. odd. The report enters into details as to the 
save the shafts running through the building. The | particular drainage and other works done since the 
water is obtained from the river Carrione, and con- | pissing of the Act. The total lengths of sewers in 
veyed by an aqueduct, about a quarter of a mile | the parish and under the direction of the vestry 
long. The last arch of the aqueduct is curved, at a | are,—brick sewers, 27} miles ; pipe sewers, 7} miles ; 
radius of eleven yards. This is the first undertaking | and open sewers, 1{ mile. Mr. Broadbridge, as we 
of this magnitude that has been carriedout in the Duchy | know, is very active in his vocation. , 
of Modena, and may be considered as a new epoch in| Rovat Cornwart Potytecanic Soctety.—This 
this dormant country. Few people can imagine the | society will hold their exhibition on the 29th and 
amount of opposition used against this enterprise, | following days, and are soliciting the loan of objects 
and the introduction of new machinery: there has | of interest. They announce a number of prizes, 
been no invention that jealousy and animosity could | amongst them in the fine arts, competition in this 
bring out that has no tbeen put in motion to retard and | department being restricted to amateurs. Premiums 
obstruct the works, and which nothing but a resolate | of one pound each are offered to persons under 
and persevering mind could have overcome. The | eighteen years of age for the following subjects :- — 
whole of the works have been erected by the spirited | 1. For the best-filled sketch-book from nature. 2. 
proprietor, Mr. William Walton, at a cost of 7,000/. For the best series of six flowers from nature, in chalk 
The same gentleman has, we believe, offered a pre- | or pencil. 3, For the best series of six sketches, in 
mium of 200/. for improvements, in the best mode | water colours, of different rocks, showing their jointed 
of cutting and polishing marble, | structure and characteristics. 4. For the best water- 
colour drawing of a mossy stone, the flower of the 
hydrangea, a primrose-plant natural size, or other 
suitable natural object. 5. For the best isometrical 
drawing of a building in the county. 6. For the best 





THE NAMES OF SLATES. 


WE sometimes find, in our various and many-sided 
contemporary, Notes and Queries, items of curious | 
knowledge belonging to our specialty. Here, for 
example, is a communication on slates :— 


“The whimsical names now in use, ‘ Princesses, 





engraving on wood, or lithograph. 

Girt oF Pusiic FouNTAINS TO THE TOWN OF 
BLacKBURN.—Mr. Pilkington, mayor of Blackburn, 
has announced to the general purposes committee there 


| that he will make the town a present of three public 


Duchesses, Countesses, and Ladies,’ are said to have | fountains. The large one will be placed to the right of 
been given by General Warburton, the proprietor of | the principal entrance to the park, another in the small 
some of the great quarries in North Wales about a | reservoir at the foot of the artificial waterfall, and the 
century ago. Perhaps it is not generally known that | third in the small sheet of water to the left of the 
before that time names still more whimsical were | large one. The park is fast approaching completion, 
used. The following list is taken from that very | and is visited by thousands, particularly on Sundays. 
extraordinary collection of curious information, a| The conduct of the working classes hitherto in the 
‘ portable library,” as some former owner of my copy | park is said to be admirable. 
has called it,—Randle Holme’s ‘ Academy of Armory} = ALumry1um.—This new metal is still making hope- 
and Blazon.’ As Holme was a Cheshire man, we! ful progress. The Mining Journal states that Mr. 
may be pretty sure that he gives us the names then | F, Wm. Gerhard, of Trafalgar-square, has patented a 
used in the slate districts :—‘ Names of slates accord- | simple and economic process for obtaining the metal, 
ing to their several lengths :—Short Haghattee, Long | whereby it is produced at a considerably less expense 
Haghattee, Farwells, Chitts, Warnetts, Shorts, Shorts | than by the means hereto‘ore practised. Tn this pro- 
save one, or Short so won, Short Backs, Long Backs, | cess hydrogen gas combines in an oven with the 
Batchlers, Wivetts, Short Twelves, Long Twelves, | fluoride of aluminium, and forms hydro-fluoric acid, 
Jenny why Jettest thou, Rogue why Winkest thou. | which acid is taken up by iron, and is thereby con- 
The shortest slate is about 4 inches, all the rest exceed | verted into fluoride of iron, whilst the resulting 
an inch, one in Jength from the other ; sometimes less | aluminium thus obtained remains in the metallic state 
or more, according as the workman pleaseth.’— | in the bottom of trays containing the fluoride. 
‘ Academy of Armory,’ &e. b. iii. peiek ys 265. ,| Fees, re Merropouitan Rurnovus Buiiprnes. 
According to this explanation the ‘ Long Twelves’ | __permit me to call your attention to the miserable 
were about 16 inches in length, or 12 inches longer | scale of fees contemplated to repay services in regard 


than ‘Short Haghattees;’ hence, probably, the name | . Lirnet by the M alt 
of ‘Leng Twelves” ‘The largest states, * Rogues,’ to rninous structures, by the Metropolitan Board. To 


| f t judgment of the object, it i 
sansts ‘hase: boon about’ 20:laubaw hel, orm acorrect judgment of the object, it is well first 


There is | . ‘ 
; | to consider for whom these services are to be per- 
nothing said about the breadth. The largest slates | formed, or rather, perhaps I should say, ty ad 
now used, “ Princesses,’ I believe are about 24 inches | neglect they are rendered necessary, in order to pro- 
long. J. W. PHunwipes. r 


tect the lives of the occupants, that is to say, of those 
- | who pay the rent. They omit to do the necessary 

5s |repairs to uphold the premises, possibly their own 
##iscellanea. | property, possibly held merely upon lease. Well, in 


Ox» “ Trouior” AGAIN.—Our good and grace- commiseration for these very parties, the court are 
ful contemporary, the Builder, meditating among the | about to repay the competent and experienced profes- 
tombs, throws the following stone at our poor | sional — whom they employ in these arduous and 
parish :—Amongst the ludicrous and eccentric epi- | responsible duties fees varying from five shillings to 
taphs, perhaps one of the worst is that at Gateshead, | twenty. ‘The professional men would, in the ordi- 
on Robert Trollop, architect of the Exchange and | ™"Y course of such duties, receive many times these 
Fen Ceest of Mesesitince ; amounts. But to save those heartless landlords who 

Here lies Robert Trollop, jeopardise so many lives, they expect to repay the 
Whee denice eal thatthe negligent partis ought to pey full pre 

t ; arties ou o pay full profes- 
His body filled this hole up. sional ran it Ay in suka ake wal their 








How often must we say that there is no such epitaph 
“at Gateshead”—and never was? ‘Trollop was 
buried in our churchyard, but with no such epitaph. 
The Builder’s quotation from Mr. Pettigrew belougs 
not to “ posthumous literature,” but was written as 


a joke while Trollop was in the flesh.— Gateshead 
Observer. 


neglect. And when once the fee is so hardly earned 
and due, how is it to be levied? There will be as 
much trouble in getting the fee as earning it. Pray 
go through the list, item by item, and expose the 
injustice of rewarding the responsible duties of first- 
rate professional men, their own officers, by such 
remuneration as mere beadle’s fees.— ARCHITECT. 








APPARATUS FOR ENTERING Fou AIR WITH— 
Mr. Kay, manager of the Gas Works in Dundee, has 
recently submitted to the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arts an invention which is thought likely to be usefal 
in all cases where it is necessary for persons to enter 
places filled with gas, or choke-damp in any form, 
smoke, &c. It is a covering for the head, resembling 
a diver’s hood, enabling the wearer to breathe fresh 
air supplied by a pipe from a distance, and its utility 
has been tested by Mr. Kay himself having gone 
with it into a gasholder filled with gas, and re- 
mained there half an hour quite wninjured. The 
Society of Arts in Edinburgh remitted to their Com- 
mittee on Inventions to examine Mr. Kay’s appa- 
ratus ; aod the committee report that the apparatus is 
capable of being used with great advantage, not only 
in gas works, but in wells, mines, cesspools, and 
brewers’ and distillers’ vats, being evidently as well 
adapted for a security against carbonic acid, or any 
other deleterious gas, as against carburetted hydrogen. 


Tue Lonpon Master Bakers’ Pension So- 
crety AsyLuM.— The foundation-stone of the alms- 
houses to be erected for the reception of master bakers 
who had become in needy circumstances, was laid on 
the 5th instant. The site selected is contiguous to 
the Lee-bridge-road, about a mile from the station, 
and a short distance from Snaresbrook. A piece of 
freehold land there has been purchased at a cost of 
1,350/. upon which there is spave to erect fifty-four 
almshouses, and a plan for that object, in the rustic 
Italian style of architecture, has been furnished by 
Mr. Knightley, architect, which, when carried out, 
will form three sides of a quadrangle, with towers in 
the rear of the two angles. At present, however, the 
funds only admit of a portion of the plan being car- 
ried out to the extent of ten almshouses, which have 
been contracted for by Mr. E. Clarke, of Tottenham, 
builder, at 2,27 02. 

More SinkinG or Houses 1n LANCASHTRE.— 
At Barnsley a short time since there was a consider- 
able alarm in the neighbourhood of Wortley-street, 
from the foundations of a number of buildings having 
given way in consequence of the coal underneath 
having been got. Since then the buildings in that 
vicinity have further given way; and at Calendar 
works there an accident has occurred to the machi- 
nery, by pressure from the giving way of the foun- 
dations. Occurrences of this nature have previously 
takeu place in Barnsley, but none of such magnitude 
as the present. The giving way of the buildings has 
been attended with such noises that the tenants have 
deserted their dwellings. Many buildings in Wilson’s 
place have given way, but not nearly to the extent of 
those alluded to. 

Cast Iron Raitway Steepers.—A pamphlet has 
been published by the Permanent Way Compary, 
Westminster, on cast-iron sleepers, pointing ont their 
superiority over those of timber, especially under cer- 
tain new forms, in which the metal is considered to be 
arranged to the best advantage, to prevent breakage, 
&e. It is calculated that the saving of the cast iron 
road, as compared with an ordinary timber road with 
a similar bearing surface, is 33/. 4s. per mile per 
annum ; equal to 531,200/. on the whole mileage of 
the kingdom. Many of the early trials of cast iron 
sleepers, however, were by no means successful; but 
this, it is alleged, was from want of a proper disposal 
of the metal, and from the high and fluctuating prices 
of iron. Of late years the price of iron has been 
more moderate and steady, and if our home consump- 
tion of iron could be (profitably or usefully) made to 
supersede the present consumption of foreign timber 
for such a purpose as this, a national benefit would 
be realized. The idea of substituting iron of a proper 
form for sleepers, in the place of wood, which is so 
subject to decay, does seem to be a good one. The 
advantage, we should think, would be particularly 
obvious in tropical countries, as in India, where 
insects prey so rapidly on timber. 

Kew Garvens.—The new museum is now open. 
The gardens are in all their summer beauty and 
splendour : they are open free every week-day at one, 
Sundays, at two. The pilm-house, museum, and 
fifteen other conservatories close at six ; the botanic 
gardens at.seven ; the pleasure-grounds at eight. The 
Victoria regia is now blossoming in the tropical 
aquarium erected specially for it at a cost of 3,000 
guineas, 

THe Burttey Surveyvorsnip.—Mr. J. Brierley 
having resigned the office of surveyor to the Burnley 
commissioners, in consequence of his appointment as 
surveyor to the Blackburn corporation, the streets 
and buildings committee reported that there were 
forty-three applicants for the office. Out of these the 
committee selected the following, and invited them to 
attend the general meeting :—Mr. William Colbran, 
Rugby; Mr. Georges Laing, Birmingham; Mr. 
Richard Charlesworth, Halifax; and Mr. William 
Young Hardie, Blackburn. Mr. William Colbran 
was :pecially recommended to the general meeting, 
and was elected to the office by a large majority. 
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